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ABSTRACT 

The first Canadian Association for the Study of Women and 
Education (CASWE) Summer Institute convened to address issues resulting from 
exclusionary practices in education. The forum provided a venue for 
individuals and groups involved in a wide range of educational endeavors to 
share perspectives of inclusive education. Those facing exclusion in 
education include women, minorities, Aboriginals, and persons with 
disabilities. This proceedings include 535 papers divided among 4 sessions 
with additional sections on professional development and action strategies 
for change. Sessions include: (1) "Inclusionary Education"; (2) "Inclusion in 

Traditional School Subjects"; (3) Pedagogical Alternatives for Education"; 
and (4) Issues in Inclusivity . " The papers encompass such topics as gender 
equity (especially in the subject areas of mathematics, science, and 
technology), stereotyping, diversities, meeting the needs of Aboriginal 
students, sexual harassment of female school administrators, and achievements 
of minority women in academe. (BT) 
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The First CASWE Summer Institute 



In the wee hours of a June morning in Orlando, Florida, at the 1995 
Conference of the American Association of University Women, the first 
CASWE Summer Institute had its genesis. It grew out of a desire to generate 
a broad-based discussion among the many groups who both affect and are 
affected by exclusionary practices in education. Focusing on Advancing 
Inclusive Education, the three co-chairs, Drs. Cecilia Reynolds, Juanita Epp, 
and Carol Harris envisioned a forum in which issues of inclusion and 
exclusion might be allowed to surface, a forum which might act as a catalyst 
for the development of pedagogical alternatives and strategies. It was felt that 
the first CASWE Summer Institute could provide a venue at which 
individuals and groups involved in a wide range of educational endeavors, 
but sharing a desire to advance an agenda of inclusive education, might be 
enabled to forge new links. 

To that end, papers were invited from Ministries of Education, School 
Boards, university students and faculty, and the greater community. The 
response was an excitingly rich mix of papers that address exclusions faced by 
girls and women, visible and non-visible minorities, Aboriginal peoples, and 
persons with disabilities, as well as papers that address topics as diverse as 
leadership and traditional school subjects. 

Arranged under the headings suggested by the program organizers, the 
thirty-five papers in the published proceedings follow the same order as that 
of the conference. It is hoped that in future years, the representation of 
visible and non-visible minority women and men will be enlarged. This first 
CASWE Summer Institute, however, is a beginning~a stepping stone to an 
expanded awareness, perhaps a place on which to build. 
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Hearing from Girls: A Gendered Critique of Schooling 
by Liza McCoy, Paula Bourne and Dorothy Smith 

Between November 1993 and November 1994 we talked with more than 50 girls 
and young women about their experience of schooling in Ontario.* They told us 
what they liked about their schools and their teachers; they also described 
practices and situations they found unfair, discriminatory, silencing, discoura gin g, 
and scary -- as girls. It was this gendered critique we were particularly interested 
in discovering Much of the literature on gender discrimination in schooling is 
based on U.S. classroom observation studies and curriculum analysis (e.g., Sadker 
and Sadker, 1994). We wanted to hear from girls and young women themselves, to 
learn about schools from their point of view, and to make this critique public. 

We held twelve focus groups. Participants came from 20 urban schools in three 
different regions of Ontario (the southwest, the north, and Toronto) and ranged in 
grade from six through to OAC; a few were recent graduates. In setting up focus 
groups we were aiming at a diversity of schooling experiences. This meant getting 
participants from different types of schools (public, private, separate, French 
immersion, collegiate, vocational-technical). It also meant getting participants 
who, from their perspective as young women of colour or/and as lesbians, could tell 
us how gender discrimination intersects with racism and heterosexism. 

We were struck by how sharp, detailed and informative were the accounts 
participants provided of everyday school practices they found troublesome. It is 
clear that, here is an important critical resource, but one that goes largely 
untapped within the school hierarchy. As one student commented: 

A lot of teachers underestimate the quality of students* opinion ... I think that I 
do have good s ug gestions, and the fact that people aren't hearing me kind of 
upsets me a lot of the time. 

This paper offers a brief selection of participants’ comments about teachers, 
curriculum, and relations between male and female students. A more extensive 
report of this research can be found in Smith, McCoy and Bourne (1995). 

Teachers 

Your whole education depends on the teachers you have and the atmosphere the 
teachers make. 

Teachers fig ured prominently in the girls’ accounts of school life. We heard a great 
deal about teachers -- how they exercise their power in the classroom, about their 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, about their teaching styles. Students described 
many excellent and much-a dmir ed teachers; the focus in this section, however, is 
on the problems they identified. 

There were two forms of gender discrimination participants described as 
routinely practiced by teachers. Younger girls (grades six to eight) decried the 
con tinuing practice among some teachers and janitors of choosing boys to help 
carry things and move furniture. 

S: All the girls put up their hands and like two boys put up their hands and 

she just chooses those two boys. 

S: She does it a lot. 



All groups mentioned the differential treatment directed at boys and girls for 
s imil ar offenses. 

We were reviewing our exam and ... we were laughing about it because how Mr. 
Patterson - his description of the exam, so I disrupted, then two seconds later 
Jon disrupted, and Mr. Patterson freaked on him, but said nothing to me. And 
Jon said, look, why didn’t you freak on Laura, she did the same thing. And Mr. 
Patterson’s rebuttal was like, ’you know that girls get away with more.’ 

It is a commonplace in school life that boys get in trouble more than girls. Our 
focus groups considered this to be unfair, although clearly to their advantage. A 
couple of students, however, told a story that revealed a hidden aspect of this 
disparity: what girls do isn’t taken as seriously as what boys do. 

We had this social and the guys got kicked out because they were jumping and 
that’s like how they dance. And they didn’t get any warning that they weren’t 
allowed to do that. They just kicked them out. And then, the girls were pretty 
pissed off about this and so we were like pretty bad and everything and we got a 
thousand warnings and we never got kicked out. 

The girls never did find out what they could do that would earn them the same 
punishment as the boys. 

Apart from these routine forms of gender disc rimina tion, apparently widely 
practiced, and by both male and female teachers, we heard about individual 
teachers who made derogatory remarks about female ability, who joked about 
women’s inferiority, who made racist and homophobic pronouncements in class, 
who looked or spoke in sexually suggestive ways to female students, who touched 
girls’ bodies. These teachers were all men. 

If he had his way, he’d have all the girls in Family Studies and all the guys in 
Tech. If a girl does a good job on a tech project, he says, that’s pretty good for a 

girl. 

S: I mean he comes right out of the dark ages, and he makes blatant 

remarks about what our place is and physically hurts us — me in 
particular, because he’s grabbed me on occasion and — 

S: Well, he’s just frightening ... like, the other day, I was wearing a top and 

it kind of went low, and I was wearing a shirt over and like I felt every 
time he came near me I’d have to close it, because he wouldn’t look at me, 
he’d look at my chest, and like it’s so uncomfortable to feel scared of a 
teacher, you know like -he has no consideration. 

I have an English teacher who humiliates people in class.... There are about five 
Buddhists in our class. He mispronounces one guy’s name. Last week he said, 
maybe I should baptize you and name you John Paul. He says Christianity is 
the only religion.... He calls girls ’honey’ and ’sunshine’ and goes, ’shut up or I’ll 
kiss you.’ He tried to hug me one day. He goes, ’do you still love me?’ cause I 
got really mad at him. 

Accounts like this were common in our focus groups. A very few students reported 
that they argued with such teachers: 

He said all lesbians and gays should go straight to hell, and I said I had second 
mothers who are lesbians and I love them very much and I think you should 
shove it up your ass. I was so mad, I could have killed him. 
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In general, however, students felt they had little recourse against sexist and racist 
teachers; they considered the official complaint process to be ineffective and 
possibly even risky for themselves. 

I feel if we went [to the school board to complain ], nothing would be done. 

’Cause there's not enough of us. The teacher could just deny it all. They’re not 
going to believe us. 

The process backs up the teachers, and you know - I’m trying to make a formal 
complaint against a teacher, but I know that making that complaint is going to 
be more of a hindrance on me than it is on the teacher, even if it goes on his 
permanent record, because I have to deal with the teacher on a daily basis. I 
have to go to his class and I have to deal with his attitudes and behaviour, 
when there’s nobody else present, and nobody else sticks up for me. So - and 
nobody else is willing to be a witness to that behaviour, because they 
understand that their marks could be affected. 

We heard from girls about situations they had no intention of reporting because 
they didn’t think they’d be believed, or their complaint taken seriously. This had 
in fact been the experience of several students who tried to talk to principals and 
vice-principals about sexist teachers: "They just pretend to listen, then they shove 
you off. " "They don’t listen. He doesn’t care. " 

School practices uphold the authority of the teacher. We do not know that 
these "brush-offs" were, in fact, the end of the matter. It is quite possible that the 
principal or vice-principal discussed the complaint with the teacher involved. But 
if so, the students were never told. Their experience is that they were not 
believed, and their complaint went nowhere. Not surprisingly, this discourages 
them from making other complaints, perhaps about more serious matters. 

One young woman described an experience in her grade 10 science class with a 
teacher who repeatedly singled her out for verbal abuse (" He started telling me off 
and he told me one day in front of the entire class that he hopes I get raped in a 
park and he’s there to watch"). He frequently called her a bitch and made racist 
and sexist comments to her. 

And when I went to [Guidance], the guidance counsellor said, oh it’s a 
personality conflict, we’ll transfer you out of that class.... And I went to a non- 
semestered school... so by about February I don’t want to have an entire shift in 
my schedule and have everything changed around. So I was made to feel like I 
was a problem. And because of the personality conflict, I must have contributed 
to it 

The student stayed in the teacher’s class, enduring his abuse, and finished out the 
year. The next year, however, she managed to convince some of her former 
classmates to accompany her to complain to the principal. The principal believed 
the girls’ story, and took action. The only result visible to the student was that the 
teacher had to write a letter of apology. The teacher remained in the school. The 
long-term consequences for the student, however, were critical. She had been an 
excellent student in math and science, getting marks in the high 90s. Unwilling to 
tflkft physics from this same teacher, she dropped out of science and then math, 
choosing instead to focus on the arts. 

We heard from other students who gave up areas of study and recreation 
because of frightening or discouraging male teachers. One girl quit a sports team 
because of a coach she and her friends described as "sexist" and "neanderthal." In 
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another focus group, made up of grade eight students, most of the participants had 
dropped an elective music class because of a teacher who made embarrassing and 
hostile comments to the girls, and by their account, gave more instructional help to 
the boys struggling to learn the instruments than to the girls. They told the 
principal why they were dropping the course: "He said, ’Oh well.’ He doesn’t really 
believe us . " 

Curriculum 

In speaking with our focus groups about what they were learning in their classes, 
we were struck by two aspects of their accounts: the continuing existence of male 
bias in the curriculum and the importance of the individual teacher in overcoming 
or perpetuating it. 

We asked girls in the younger grades what they recalled having learned about 
women in Canadian history. Their answers were discouraging. The following is 
typical. 

S: I didn’t really know that there was much that happened with women, 

’cause I thought they weren’t really - back then they weren’t as 
important, they didn’t seem like they had as big of a role - 
S: Wifes or something 

S: like in wars it’s usually men. 

Older girls had a great deal to say about course content, which they perceived as 
reflecting the choices of the individual teacher as well as the constraints of the 
textbook and Ministry guidelines. 

S: I think it really depends on the teacher, like in our history class the 

teacher would introduce these things [topics concerning women] because 
he’s chosen to, but I don’t think it’s really on the curriculum guideline, 
like he’s just introduced it to us, and like I think that if it’s not put into 
the curriculum, the teachers really aren’t going to concern themselves 
with it because it takes time from the rest of the work.... This history 
class I’m taking, this is the only class that Tm sure if we asked, ’could 
you talk to us about this,’ he’ll spend a unit on it, and teach us about it, 
but that’s because we’ve been made comfortable with the teacher, but if it 
was another teacher - 
S: He’s not a sexist teacher. 

The Ontario Ministry of Education and Training has a "sex equity" policy that calls 
for curricula in history and social studies to represent the experiences and 
contributions of women. 

Yes, but what those activities are, are not specified [in the policy]. We talk 
about women, we talk about how women in the civilizations of Mesopotamia, 
how they were the gatherers of berries and the men were hunters, you know, the 
pillars of strength and - it’s ridiculous. You know, it’s how they’re represented, 
not IF they’re represented. ’Cause we know that women existed, it’s just the 
light that they’re seen under that’s important. 

The teacher’s power to interpret curriculum materials is emphasized in the 
following account: 

In history, Western Civilizations, the textbook is all facts. The book mentions 
three great enlightened despots and mentioned Catherine the Great. The teacher 
mentioned the other two, men, but didn’t really mention Catherine until later : 
Yeah, Catherine the Great, but she wasn’t really that influential.’ He put her 
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down. He didn’t lift her up and say, this is a really interesting woman of the 
time and she was [a] female [monarch], which was very unheard of, and that 
she did so much. No one else really questioned it. 

Lesbian students remarked on the near total absence of any reference to 
homosexuality. The topic of homosexuality may be written into the curriculum and 
textbooks in such areas as family studies and sex education, but the teacher has 
considerable discretion about how or even if to cover such topics: 

S: I have a friend who’s taking Family Studies where they’re supposed to 

discuss alternative lifestyles and stuff. And she says they’re not even 
doing it this year because they don’t have time. So they just 
automatically dropped homosexuality. [It’s] just like one of the two 
courses where you’re supposed to discuss it. 

S: I know that in Society class they did have someone from [a gay magazine] 

come in and discuss it. I didn’t take the actual course but just went to sit 

in on that That’s the only time I’ve seen homosexuality discussed in a 

classroom form. Tve never seen it in Health classes at all. 

The discretion granted to teachers can be used to advantage by those teachers who 
want to serve up a more female-inclusive curriculum. One student remarked of 
her courses in Society, Challenge and Change: 

It’s all about women. We talk mostly about women.... I don’t know if it would 
be different if we had a male teacher. 

But male teachers were also described as opening the classroom space to 
discussions of women’s issues: 

I had a really great Civilizations teacher last year.... In independent study he 
must have made a list of 60 people we could study. We could choose. So if we 
wanted to choose a woman in history we could. He left a lot of it open to the 
students. He was not forcing women’s studies on anybody, but everyone has to 
listen to every presentation anyway, so that way we all get to hear about 
women’s role in history. I thought it was good. 

Yet students also saw the independent study route as a potential "cop out": the 
teacher does not need to make any changes to the regular course material, or 
rethink his -- or her -- interpretations. For these students, the opportunity to do 
independent research on women’s issues is not enough — they want all students to 
be exposed to the same material. 

My art teacher, first of all, he said there hadn’t been any substantial women 
artists. I said, no, no, you’re completely wrong and I listed them. That’s what 
we should be learning. He wouldn’t do anything about it. And as far as I can 
see, nothing has been done.... He did say he was trying to get more books on 
women’s art history into the library. I assume he did. 

Relations between boys and girls 

Our focus group participants did not speak about male classmates and friends as 
much as they spoke about teachers. They did report, however, being bothered at 
times by some boys’ assumptions of male superiority. This was particularly 
noticeable to girls in the context of physical education and intramural sports. Girls 
in the younger grades (six to nine) where gym class is generally sex-integrated 
spoke of a kind of marginalization that takes place during team games; they 
described how boys would pass the ball to other boys, but not to girls. The 
teacher's admonishments had little effect: "When the gym teacher’s not looking 
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[they] never pass to the girls. " Also, boys favoured a competitive style of play that 
most girls were uncomfortable with: when someone made a mistake, or missed a 
play, boys would groan. Grade six girls explained that they preferred a more 
mutually-encouraging relationship with te amm ates - saying "nice try," for 
example, even when someone made a mistake. Some girls reported male 
classmates actively defining girls as inferior athletes and discouraging them from 
participation in sports: 

S: They call us weaklings - ... 

S: Or they go to you — ’see, you made us lose an important game, because 

like, because you can’t even play or anything.’ 

S: ... they’ll call [us] cry babies 

S: I could play better [than anyone in] my class, but do they compliment 

me? No. 

S: Do you compliment the boys if they play well? 

S: Yeah. 

S: Sometimes, if they have boys’ game and we go hooray! Go bays! But 

when the girls play, they’re like, Boo Girls! 

S: Yeah, they go like that, and they call you names. 

S: ’Girls can’t play hockey, they suck.’ 

S: Just like, basketball if you try out, like boys come and watch you and 

they say, ’Oh, you can’t throw the ball, what’s the use of trying out?’ 
Athletically able girls do not necessarily win acceptance from boys. One young 
woman, a talented athlete, described a change that occurred when she and her 
classmates turned thirteen. 

I could do more [chin ups] that any guy in my class could do, and 1 got so much 

hostility for that — you bitch kind of thing. And before, when I was younger, 

there was a different relationship where 1 don’t think that would have caused 

that. 

We heard many such stories about boys policing the male gender domain of sport 
and physical education. 

More generally, focus group participants described school settings where boys 
are privileged to evaluate girls sexually, to make public comments about a girl’s 
appearance, sexual behaviour, etc. At the younger ages, this took the form of a 
sexual hazing - sexual graffiti about specific girls written in school hallways, loud 
comments about "hooters" (breasts), calling girls "flat-top" who had not yet grown 
noticeable breasts, making sexually suggestive noises at girls. Here, girls in grade 
nine describe how sexual harassment works as a vehicle for policing standards of 
femininity and desirability - and its effect on them (note that this behaviour can 
come from a girl’s male friends): 

S: Guys used to rate girls when you walked down the halls, yelling out 

numbers. The guys were joking around, but also guys were doing it 
seriously. When they yeU out ’10’ you don’t know if they think you’re 
really hot or if they’re making fun of you to try to make you think that. 

S: When I’m with my guy friends, a fat girl with zits and permed hair walks 

by and the guys go, ’Ooh ba-bee!’ But they’U say that to me, so you don’t 
know what they mean. 

S: I think that’s why girls are so worried about what they look like in gym 

class. That’s what it leads to because of how much guys put pressure on 
you for what you look like. 
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Young women of colour described their particular experience of this public business 
of boys’ approving and disapproving of girls’ appearance: the sexual evaluations 
directed their way were often couched in racial terms, or made reference to "white" 
normative standards. 

S: I’ve been told so many times, oh you’re so exotic. 

S: Is that by white boys? 

S: Yeah! And it’s like, am I a parrot or something? Like what’s going on? I 

just -- or I’d be told, I’ve never been with an Indian girl. I mean, I heard 
that so many times, you know. There’s a whole sexual stereotype. 

S: Did you find that it was either, you’re so exotic and different or ew, you’re 

disgusting because you’re a minority women? Thafs how I felt, it was 
either one of the two ... 

S: I got the disgusting when I was a kid — a real kind of contempt you know 

... from guys kind of thing, like fuck, we wouldn’t even consider you 
(For an analysis of the racist character of sexual harassment, see Banneiji, 1995. 
On sexual harassment in Ontario schools, see Larkin, 1994). 

Although much of this interaction takes place on school property during school 
hours, it does not necessarily occur in front of teachers. When it does, however, 
teachers and school a dminis trators appear ineffectual in stopping all but the most 
extreme cases, perhaps because they have a hard time distinguishing between 
sexual harassment and "normal" adolescent male interest in girls’ bodies. One girl 
told a story in which she contrasted the way a teacher intervened in a case of 
racial harassment with what happened when she was accosted by a boy 
commenting on her breast size a few days later: " And the teacher just stood there 
and he had a smile on his face. I couldn’t believe that. It was like, why aren’t you 
doing anything about this?" 

Not all girls wanted or expected teachers to intervene in cases of sexual 
harassment or the more general put-downs of girls and women. Some had 
developed their own ways of fighting back and refused to accept the inferior 
positions boys were setting up for them. 

A lot of guys watch what they say around me, because they understand that I’m 
not going to sit there and let them say it, I’m gonna call them on it, and so I 
don’t specifically have a problem with them, because I stand up for myself. 

This young woman and her friends had recently participated in a Gender Equity 
Retreat organized by the Toronto Board of Education. They spoke enthusiastically 
of the event, and recommended workshops along similar lines for all girls, starting 
in elementary school: 

I think it would be so much easier if you could educate the girls and make them 
aware that if somebody says this to you, you can say, ’who are you talking to?’ ... 
It would be so much easier to change their [girls’] minds, then try to convince 
the guys that it’s wrong to say these things, because I’m sure they know already 
that it’s wrong, but they don’t care. 

Conclusion 

The girls’ critique points to a school system where gender discrimination, despite 
enormous improvements, is still widespread and deeply entrenched. Sexist 
teachers appear to be well-distributed throughout the schools our participants 
attended; women remain marginalized in much of the curriculum, their inclusion 
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largely dependent on the choices of individual teachers; and boys in many schools 
appear to enjoy a de facto right to sexually harass or disparage female students. 
Of course schools vary -- our informants attending northern schools reported very 
little sexual hazing and harassment. The point is not to generalize broadly on the 
basis of the girls’ stories, but to recognize the possibility that problems such as the 
ones described here may be existing for girls in any Canadian school. 

To be successfully challenged, gender inequity needs to be addressed at the 
various levels and sites of the school system: at the faculties of education that 
train teachers, at the mini stries of education and school boards where policies and 
priorities are established, at the local level of the individual school. At all of these 
levels, the critiques and suggestions of female students can - and should — serve 
as a central resource. 



♦Funding for this study was made possible through a Strategic Research Women 
and Change Grant from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council. 
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Reading the Context: Is Your School Female-Friendly? 



Since the early years of the women’s movement, much has been written about 
such work-related issues as the glass ceiling, sexual harassment, and tense male- 
female relationships. Early writings described and criticized the lack of place or voice 
for women in their schools and workplaces. While that type of critique continues, 
rhetoric has recently surfaced suggesting that women must take personal responsibility 
for their advancement in the educational and work world (e.g., Collinson, 1989; 

Mainiero, 1994). However, such a suggestion implies that the organizational context 
supports women’s inclusion and success. Yet many women and girls, for some time 
now, have suspected that the schools and organizations in which they learn and work 
are not particularly friendly places. 

Some of the tensions are obvious, explicit, and intended, but many of them are 
subtle and systemic. Linda Jean Shepherd (1993), who has worked as a biochemist in 
various corporate and academic institutions, tells a chilling tale of the ways in which the 
“masculine” culture of academic and scientific communities undermined her belief in her 
own reality and silenced her authentic voice. No one told her not to participate, nor did 
they punish her when she did. But the things she would have said and done as a 
woman were not acceptable “ways of doing things," nor were her preferences 
requested when decisions were pending. In short, the cultural and political climate of 
the organizations within which she worked had not opened a space for her to function 
in her own way. Unfortunately, Shepherd’s experiences are not unique, as 
demonstrated by the numbers of “silent and receptive” women described by Belenky, 
Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule (1986). 

If organizational culture and politics play such an influential role in defining the 
place of females, these concepts deserve to be addressed in discussions of inclusive 
education. Because of that focus, I will not be addressing in this paper issues related 
to textual material, curriculum, or pedagogy. This delimitation should not be read as 
undermining or ignoring the importance of such issues in shaping women’s and girls’ 
experiences in schools. That territory has been mapped by others, and I leave the 
discussion in their expert hands. My intent here is to pose a number of questions by 
which to assess the “female-friendliness" of an educational institution in relation to 
common group processes such as communication, decision-making, problem-solving, 
interpersonal interactions, group dynamics, and the like. The purpose of this 
discussion is two-fold: first, to unmask some of the quieter, but no less effective, 
practices that serve to exclude women and girls from full, meaningful, and authentic 
participation in the life of their academic community, and, second, to offer a series of 
questions with which others may reflect upon the nature of their own organizations with 
respect to the place and voice given to women and girls. 



What happens to the voices of women and girls in group deliberations? 

The question of whose voice is heard has received considerable attention over 
the years, and shocking stories have been told of boys and men enjoying far more 
opportunities to speak than do girls and women. Much of the evidence for this 
phenomenon has been gathered from students in school (e.g., Sadker & Sadker, 
1986). Unfortunately, the stories do not end when girls graduate from high school. 
Here are two excerpts from women in university classes: 
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Two students who received “A" on their assignments were asked to read 
their papers to the rest of the class. When the male student had the 
floor, he received the undivided attention of the class. However, when 
the female student read her essay, there was a perceptible change in 
the classroom environment. She did not get our undivided attention. 

She received a clear message that very few students were interested in 
hearing why she had received an “A”. In order to gain control of the 
class, she turned to the professor for support. None was given. 

(Fleming, etal., 1991, p. 9) 

The professor did not have to answer my questions because the male 
students would respond before I had finished a sentence. The attacks 
were aimed at me personally rather than at the points I was raising. This 
pattern of attack became so vicious that even the professor referred to it 
as having to “hold back the wolves.” (Fleming, et al., 1991, pp. 7-8) 

The stories of many women educators are not much different from the students’, nor is 
my own story. Several times in school committee and staff meetings, I fed my ideas to 
an influential man just so they would be heard by the rest of the group. I had learned 
that if I wanted to have input into group deliberations, I could not voice my own ideas. 

Silent voices are the most obvious. When women and girls simply do not 
speak, most enlightened people notice. They may or may not try to engage the 
females in the conversation, but they notice. The more subtle form of losing voice, 
however, is when women and girls do speak, but their thoughts are ridiculed, ignored, 
attacked, or otherwise diminished in significance, relative to the thoughts of males. 
Even though we may have opportunities for our voices to be heard, the words we 
speak go unheeded. In female-friendly schools, women and girls are not only 
welcomed into discussions, but their thoughts are treated with respect, attention is paid 
to their ideas, and they are personally acknowledged for their participation. 



To what extent are the thoughts or preferences of women and girls reflected in 
decisions? 

Many people have argued about the need to examine and redress power 
imbalances in our institutions (e.g., Aronowitz, 1994; Blackmore, 1989). One attempt to 
balance the power relations in schools has been to move women and girls into formal 
leadership and decision-making roles, such as school principals, system 
superintendents and directors, and school council leaders. In these roles, they are 
generally included when decisions are made about school directions, operations, 
expectations, and the like. Furthermore, moves toward site-based management and 
collaborative leadership admit women who are not formal leaders into the arena of 
decision-making. However, having access to decision-making processes does not 
automatically mean having a say in the decisions. For many, the process is a hollow 
one, as seen in this woman’s comment: 

It’s difficult to work in a collaborative setting when it’s imposition from the 
top down. I guess that’s why I’m frustrated. I was asked to go on a 
committee for Phys Ed a while ago and I just said no, because I didn’t 
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think my input would count, and I didn’t think the collaborative process 
worked at a higher level. (Mitchell, 1995, p. 171) 

In many cases, the discourse is intended not to consider multiple perspectives but to 
convince women of the “rightness” of the dominant way of thinking (Ferguson, 1984; 
Smyth, 1992). If the final decisions do not reflect the input of women and girls, then 
their involvement in decision-making has not been authentic, and the power imbalances 
have not been redressed. I do not mean to imply that the ideas of women and girls 
should control all decisions, but if their ideas seldom, if ever, make it to the final 
outcome, then the school is not particularly female-friendly. 



How often do the concerns of women and girls get placed on the problem-solving 
agenda? 

Agenda-setting seems to be problematic at many levels of educational life. In a 
study of women in high administrative positions in Australian educational institutions, 
Blackmore (1989) found that these women had little opportunity to influence the critical 
issues that received the attention and resources of the institution. Instead, they were 
“informed of, and not informing of, the agenda and priorities” (p. 30). Likewise, when 
my daughter was in grade three, she was elected, along with a male student, as class 
president. During her tenure, I watched her frustration as Jason told her what they 
were going to do. Not once in that entire year was she able to influence the agenda for 
class discussions or class decisions. That pattern continued throughout her school 
career. In university, her art courses often took the form of critiques of one another’s 
works. I remember her cries of frustration when she told me about the number of times 
the men’s art was critiqued first, and given ample consideration, and the women’s was 
hurriedly considered in the waning minutes of class time. 

When women and girls have little or no space to set the agenda for group 
deliberations, organizational attention is directed toward issues that may not be of deep 
concern to females. In schools, little enough time is given to collective consideration of 
problems, and limited resources are available for problem resolution. In many cases, 
the limited time and resources are spent dealing with issues raised by males, and not 
much is left over for the concerns of females. Identifying the critical problems may 
seem quite straightforward and innocent, but if the problems that women and girls see 
as key seldom hit the organizational agenda, it is neither straightforward nor innocent. 



To what extent do women and girls have access to important information or key 
organizational resources? 

As early as 1979, Rosabeth Moss Kanter argued that female leaders were 
disadvantaged by their lack of access to critical information or organizational resources. 
Feuer (1988) agrees: “Unfortunately, women often are cut off from the information 
channels of communication broadcast via the ‘old boys’ network in the organization. 
This makes it almost impossible for them to find out what they need to know to become 
politically sophisticated” (p. 28). And not only politically sophisticated, but also 
organizationally potent. Kanter points out that others within an organization tend to 
align themselves with people who can distribute the “goodies” of the organization. If 
women have neither the information to know what the reward systems are nor the 
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resources with which to distribute them, their credibility within the organization is 
undermined, their influence is limited, and their place is threatened. 

One of the first steps in dealing with this issue is to identify which are the 
“important” committees and where the “important” information is located. In many 
cases, women and girls sit on a lot of committees and receive a lot of information, but 
they don’t often have access to the information and decision-making bodies that control 
the monetary, recognition, and promotion benefits of the organization. For example, 
many of the girls I taught in high school sat on a number of student committees and 
held positions on student council, but they did most of the “grunt work” and seldom 
were involved in selecting the students who would receive awards or other kinds of 
recognition. The rights, responsibilities, and opportunities to which women and girls are 
entitled remain problematic in many educational institutions, because few females are 
in positions of authority by which to assure that rights are protected, that responsibilities 
are evenly balanced, and that opportunities are equally distributed. 



To what extent do women and girls influence group norms? 

Whenever groups of people come together for some common purpose, 
expectations of behaviour and social norms develop. These norms and expectations 
may not be explicit, but they certainly shape people’s experiences within the group. 

Both Reynolds (1995) and Blackmore (1989) describe how the women educational 
administrators in their studies were socialized into ways of operating that were not 
necessarily their own: 

Maureen . . . recalls that in the 1970’s, “When you went to meetings at 
the principal level, there were very few of us and there were times when I 
purposely said that I didn’t want to be identified with the other women. 

I’ve come to see that I really wasn’t getting support from the men, and I 
don’t feel awkward now about sitting down beside a group of women. 

Until someone pointed it out to me, I wasn’t aware of how I was coping 
and giving in to things, accepting those sexist jokes. I used to laugh 
because I wanted to be one of the boys. I don’t laugh anymore. 

(Reynolds, pp. 139-140) 

Each [woman] felt they had necessarily become partially encultured in 
the sense that they learned, as Susan put it, “when to speak and when 
not to speak, to conserve one’s energy for important issues." Some 
made choices to “play the game” more than others. Kerry argued that “if 
I am going to relate to male managers then I have to speak their 
language. It doesn’t mean that I have to become a man. It is just an 
approach. (Blackmore, p. 31) 

How sad that women and girls believe they have to leam to “speak the male language.” 
Why isn’t “female language” considered to be as normal as “male language”? And it 
isn’t just the language. It has to do with behavioural expectations in a wide variety of 
school settings. If men and boys are setting the norms and standards for behaviour, 
then women and girls are disadvantaged. 

In my first year of graduate school, the norm-setter was a woman who had 
come to graduate school after many years of teaching Physical Education and 
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coaching girls’ sports teams. She could beat the men on the badminton court, she was 
funny and articulate, and she knew how to pull a team together. These skills served to 
shoot her to the top of our “social order.” That year, I heard no sexist jokes or offensive 
remarks. The norms of our group were to be helpful and co-operative, to meet together 
often for fun and support, to include everyone in our activities, and to “get the thesis 
done.” That group is still remembered in the department as one of the best groups 
ever. What I recall the most vividly is feeling “at home” in a way that I had seldom felt 
in other educational settings. When women and girls have influence over the group 
norms, they do feel comfortable, confident, and competent, not like strangers in their 
own land. 



How safe are women and girls in the school? 

The issues of sexual harassment and physical safety are of deep concern to 
many educators. The stories of how women and girls, even in schools, suffer at the 
hands of males chill to the bone (e.g., Bristor, 1993; Duffy, 1995; Fleming et al. , 1991; 
Smith, McCoy, & Bourne, 1995). Even if the abusive behaviour is noticed, it often goes 
unchecked (Smith, et al., p. 17). Assessing the school’s environment on this question 
means more than simply noting the incidences -- it also means noting the responses of 
people in positions of authority, teachers and administrators alike. If steps are taken to 
reduce the violence, women and girls are safer than when the behaviours are shrugged 
off as “boys will be boys." 

Perhaps a more subtle form of abusive behaviour has to do with disrespectful 
interaction patterns such as this one: 

Some of my colleagues would shout from up to 30 feet away or snap 
their fingers when they wanted a female staff member’s (or colleague’s) 
attention. Once when a colleague was shouting at me to “come here," I 
kept walking and turned the comer so I wouldn’t have to respond to such 
an abrasive summons; he shouted more and more loudly until I finally 
responded. (Bristor, 1993, p. 27) 

Experiences such as this are familiar to many females. Not only are we often 
disregarded or discounted, but we are also often subjected to treatment that 
undermines our confidence in our own ability and that threatens our physical and 
emotional safety. Zero tolerance for such treatment is the only solution. 



Using the questions 

The foregoing questions constitute a brief and somewhat simplified framework 
for assessing the “female-friendliness” of the schools in which we work and leam. 

Using these questions to reflect on the current social order within one’s school can 
paint a picture of how comfortable, confident, and competent women and girls are likely 
to feel in that context. But two questions, at least, remain: Who? and How? 

It’s not enough to simply lay out some assessment criteria. Someone needs to 
take responsibility for making it happen. However, in many cases, raising the questions 
is tantamount to challenging existing formal and informal power structures, and those in 
power are not always happy to have their privilege questioned, much less threatened. 
Nor do they necessarily see that a problem exists. Delpit (1988) argues that those who 
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are advantaged by the status quo do not understand that the “normal way of doing 
things” is only one way of doing things, and not necessarily the best way. For them, 
the current reality is reality, and they do not react kindly to attempts to reconstruct the 
social order. Unfortunately, people who are aware of the dislocations are often on the 
lower end of the organizational hierarchy, and as such have limited power to be heard 
or to place the issues on the agenda. So who can or should bear responsibility for 
raising the questions and for reading the context? 

Over the years, many women have raised just such questions in their schools 
and organizations, and for many years, a number of them have felt like “voices crying in 
the wilderness.” But the voices are becoming stronger. Many women now hold 
influential positions and speak with a credible voice. Those of us who enjoy such 
privilege are challenged to risk the security of that privilege and speak out against the 
lack of place and voice offered to other females within our institutions. Those of us 
who teach are challenged to confront the discrimination our female students suffer, and 
to call to account those who discriminate or otherwise abuse. And those of us who still 
feel disempowered or disenfranchised are not off the hook. We, too, must continue to 
raise questions about the treatment of females in our organizations. The chorus of 
voices deconstructing the dominant “male” social order is louder than in the past, but 
the task is not yet completed, and a new social order has not yet been established. 

The culture and politics of many organizations continue to weigh heavily against 
women and girls, and we are challenged to pursue inclusive norms and structures 
wherever we find ourselves. 

The question of how that pursuit might most effectively unfold is also of interest. 
Over many years of consulting with company executives, Argyris (1993) has found that 
unsupported assertions and undocumented attributions lead mainly to defensive 
behaviours and rarely to systemic change and improvement. In order to move 
participants beyond defences into a critical analysis of current conditions, he presses 
them to provide factual data to support their assertions and attributions. In short, he 
encourages them to share stories of personal experiences. Such a methodology could 
provide women and girls with a solid foundation upon which to base critiques of their 
contexts. The anecdotes in this paper demonstrate the power of story to move hearts 
and to change minds. In the assessment of any school or other organization, reflection 
upon the current reality needs to be accompanied by a collection of personal 
experiences and documented incidents in order to bury opposition and backlash under 
a blizzard of details and data. The narratives offer indisputable evidence of the 
conditions under which women and girls work and learn. Passion and rhetoric may set 
the style for our discussions, but story will add the substance. 



Conclusion 

I do not wish to leave the impression that I think all women and girls are great 
and all men and boys are horrible. I have a son whom I think is quite wonderful, some 
of my best friends are men, and some of my strongest supports come from male 
colleagues. Nor do I think that women’s ways of doing things are necessarily superior 
than are men’s. However, I do think that males and females live in very different 
worlds, for whatever reasons, and that those differences affect their access to the 
goods of society (Tavris, 1992). The issues addressed here are not intended to target 
individuals but to highlight systemic practices in organizational politics and cultures that 
keep women and girls from taking a more authentic and powerful role in their 
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organizations and schools. I argue that too much time and attention has been paid to 
pointing fingers of blame at others, and too little paid to exploring strategies for 
highlighting and critiquing the rules and norms by which we live, leam, and work. 

Stone (1995) cautions against such an approach. While she acknowledges the 
power of systemic structures, she urges us to look inside as well as outside: 

There are other forces within what I want to call the general condition of 
“relative powerlessness.” To understand this insight, a first step is to 
recognize that discrimination among us is both a systemic and an 
individual matter. To say that it is less the faults of particular individuals - 
- to move to a structuralist explanation — lets us off the hook. (p. 16) 

I wish to acknowledge this perspective, but while I agree that at times “our own actions 
contribute to relative powerlessness” (Stone, p. 16), I argue that the politics and the 
culture of our organizations are not always friendly, and are often downright unfriendly, 
to females. If the system supports one “way of being" and not another, and that way of 
being has not been influenced by females, then women are likely to find themselves 
operating from rules and norms that are unfamiliar, unnatural, and uncomfortable. In 
such a context, our tendencies to “sabotage" ourselves (Feuer, 1988) may be as much 
a survival strategy as a “victim” behaviour. 

One last word: This discussion has primarily been aimed at assessing 
organizations in terms of the treatment of women and girls. However, the questions are 
more generic than that. The issues and concerns they address are not exclusive to 
women, but are fundamental human relations themes that can be used to assess the 
inclusiveness of any context relative to any group of people. I’ve chosen to frame the 
questions in reference to women and girls not to exclude any other group but because 
that is the group to which I belong. 
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Understanding Gender Equity in Education Through Narrative 



This is a story about Leslie. Leslie is a teacher who recently has developed a strong 
interest in gender equity in education — an interest that emerged from her understanding 
of her personal self in relation to the traditional classroom she experienced as a student. 

I first met Leslie as a student in a graduate level course I taught on understanding 
teaching through autobiographical narrative. About three years later, Leslie approached 
me about supervising a self-study course in which she wanted to investigate the use of 
a narrative perspective to understand gender equity. It was at this point that I learned 
of the ongoing effect of the course and, more specifically, the effect of self- 
understanding on her thinking and viewed her story as a useful case of an alternative 
perspective to teacher development in understanding and facilitating gender equity in 
education, particularly in terms of the treatment of females. Thus the intent of this paper 
is to draw attention, through Leslie’s story, to the narrative way of knowing and the 
relationship to dealing with women’s voice in education. The story is being told by me 
(the first author) who will outline the narrative context and by Leslie, who will describe 
the personal meaning she recovered in relation to this context. 

Narrative as a Way of Knowing 

Although narrative or storytelling has existed, perhaps, from the beginning of human 
existence, and traditionally has served as an important way of creating meaning, it is only 
recently that it has been advocated and adopted by researchers as a formal way of 
making sense of human actions (Bruner, 1990; Polkinghome, 1988; Sarbin, 1992). This 
shift is associated with the view that narrative is the primaty form by which human 
experience is made meaningful. As Polkinghome(1988) noted: 

Narrative is a meaning structure that organizes events and human actions into 
a whole, thereby attributing significance to individual actions and events 
according to their effect on the whole, [p. 18] 

Bruner (1986), on the other hand, described narrative as one of two basic modes of 
cognitive functions, the other being the logico-scientific or paradigmatic mode. Whereas 
the paradigmatic mode (more suited to scientific domains) is concerned with general 
causes and their establishment and establishes truth by formal verification procedures 
and empirical proof, the narrative mode (more suited to humanistic domains) deals in 
human and human-like action and the vicissitudes and consequences that mark their 
course”(p. 13) and establishes truth-likenesses by criticism and interpretation of text. 
Thus the narrative mode focuses on the meaning of experience. 

As a meaning structure, narrative provides a basis for meaning recovery and meaning 
construction. The narrative we construct or the stories we tell reflect who we are and 
what we may become (Bruner, 1990; Polkinghome, 1988; Sarbin, 1992; Spence, 1982) 
and thus facilitates interpretation and understanding of our experiences. Through 
narrative, we could seek out the framework that one uses to create meaning in cultural 
contexts. Thus self narrative provides valuable means of understanding the past events 
of one’s life and for planning future actions or facilitating change. 
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Recovering meaning through Narrative Knowing 

In recent years there has been a growing interest in using self-reflection (Schon, 
1983) as a means of enhancing teacher development. More specifically, it has been 
promoted in education that exploring images, metaphors and the stories we tell ourselves 
and to others, represent promising avenues for self-exploration collectively as well as 
individually, for the purpose of understanding one’s self in general, and one’s teaching 
in particular (Carter, 1993; Connelly & Clandinin, 1988; Elbaz, 1991). Connelly & 
Clandinin (1988) describe images as: 

... something within our experience, embodied in us as persons and expressed 
and enacted in our practices and actions. ... [They are] part of our past, called 
forth by situations in which we act in the present and are guides to our 
future. 

While this definition of image is focused on teachers and teaching, metaphors, on the 
other hand, tend to take on a more generic use as Lakoff and Johnson (1980) proposed. 
If we are right in suggesting that our conceptual system is largely 
metaphorical, then the way we think, what we experience and what we do 
every day is very much a matter of metaphor, (p. 3) 

Thus both images and metaphors are integral to the narrative process and are of 
particular importance in self-exploration. As Lakoff and Johnson (1980) note, metaphors 
are central to the search 

for what unifies our diverse experiences in order to give coherence to our 
lives. Just as we seek out metaphors to highlight and make coherent what we 
have in common with someone else, so we seek out personal metaphors to 
highlight and make coherent our own pasts, our present activities, and our 
dreams, hopes, and goals, as well. A large part of self-understanding is the 
search for appropriate personal metaphors that make sense of our lives, (p. 
232-233) 

It is in this context of narrative knowing that Leslie’s self-exploration took place. 

The process Leslie participated in focused on the recovery of images or personal 
metaphors that connect a teacher’s personal life to his/her classroom behaviour. Only 
a summary of the key activities of the process will be described here. They will also be 
described as particular to Leslie as a means of developing her story. These activities 
involved recovering meaning from self-stories and interviews and constructing an 
autobiographical narrative around this meaning. 

I. Recovering meaning from self-stories 

With this activity, Leslie began the process of self-exploration. First, she was required 
to write three stories. Each story was of a personal experience in her teaching, included 
as much details as possible (when, where, with whom, feelings, thoughts, actions, etc.) 
and was telling of her classroom behaviour. The stories were not to include any analysis 
or theorizing of her teaching, or her students. Instead, they were to describe the events 
as they happened, i.e., give a detail, literal description of the actual situations. 

Next, Leslie reviewed her three stories for themes or patterns underlying her behaviour 
in the stories. This process involved trying to get some sense of a holistic view of the 
stories with respect to the behaviours reflected in them as opposed to analyzing each 
story in a fragmented manner. To do this, one has to "stand back" from the stories and 
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consider, for example, the conflicts, tensions and harmony manifested in one’s behaviour 
and thinking in relation to that of others in the stories. The themes or patterns 
recovered were treated as emerging images which Leslie was required to express as a 
word or phrase. At this point, this word or phrase was intended to function as a vehicle 
for her to travel inwards into her experiences. It provided a focus to elicit depth in her 
reflection. She was required to reflect on the word in terms of its absence or presence 
in her life story and what it meant to her socially and professionally through the way it 
was and continued to be manifested in her experiences. The reflection had to be from 
her perspective and was not to take place only within the boundaries of the stories, but 
within those of her life as a person and a teacher. Thus she was to go beyond the literal 
meanings reflected in the stories to get to a deeper understanding of the meaning and 
roots of the emerging image. She then used this process to investigate other themes of 
which she became aware in the other activities. 

II. Recovering meaning through "interviews" 

This activity occurred at a point when Leslie and her classmates were more familiar 
with each other and had developed the sense of trust and mutual respect among them 
that was necessary for this activity to be effective. They "researched" each other’s 
personal and professional narratives working collaboratively in groups of four (one 
"participant"/interviewee and three "researchers'Vinterviewers) and conducting a narrative 
interview. The main purpose of the interview was for the interviewers to recover an 
image or some meaning of how the interviewee made sense of his/her world, and in the 
process of doing so, get a better understanding of the process of recovering meaning 
from stories of personal experiences which they could then apply to "research" their own 
situations and to construct their own stoiy with more depth. To facilitate the process, 
the interviewees supplied their interviewers with a personal object that meant something 
to them. This meaning was not necessarily important in that the goal was not for the 
interviewers to find out or use this meaning. Also, the object was not to be taken 
literally, but viewed as an embodiment of some meaning of how the interviewee made 
sense of his/her world. Thus it was to be used as a means of entering the interviewee’s 
experiences. It also provided the focus necessary to keep the activity manageable within 
the time constraints imposed on it. 

The "interview" began without Leslie. The object she supplied (a family photograph) 
was given to the interviewers. They worked individually and collectively to determine a 
tentative group meaning. Working collaboratively, they planned and conducted an 
interview that was conversational in nature and based on sharing stories, with Leslie. The 
interviewers then collaborated on the interview data, without Leslie, to determine a 
meaning or metaphor. They conducted brief follow-up "interviews" with her to clarify 
specific information in their "transcripts". Finally, they shared the meaning they 
recovered with her, got her view of it and collaborated with her on any adjustments to 
it. 

For Leslie, this activity was critical in allowing her to identify an image that was 
meaningful to her. She explained: 

Overall, I found this process to be extremely powerful It was also exciting and satisfying. It 
was effective because it allowed me to reflect on my experiences in a way I never had. It helped 
me to focus deeper into myself in responding to personal questions posed by the interviewers 
that I had not thought of or been asked before. It was a helpful way to discover my image. It 
seems to be more effective than the meaning recovery from the self-stories activity. 
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III. Constructing an autobiographical narrative 

The final activity required Leslie to construct an autobiographical narrative of her 
teaching, focusing on the specific image she identified in the preceding activities in terms 
of the meaning it provided for her teaching. Thus the narrative reflected the 
understanding she had developed of her teaching and her self in terms of the image she 
recovered. The narrative had to be experiential in that all claims she made about her 
teaching or the way she made sense of her world had to unfold through accounts of 
personal and professional events. It also had to be temporal in that it portrayed her 
classroom behaviours as they unfolded over the years of her teaching, how the image 
identified evolved over time within her personal experiences and some consideration of 
the future. She was required to focus only on the image that was most pervasive in her 
behaviour and deal with it in as much depth as possible. 

Because of limitation on space it is not possible to reproduce all of Leslie’s narrative, 
so only excerpts from it will be included in what follows. 

Leslie’s Personal Meaning 

I was enrolled in a course that introduced me to the idea of using narratives to uncover the 
image in my life. I had no idea there was such a thing as a " central image” and I certainly had 
no idea that this image could play such an important part in every aspect of may life. (...) 

The image strongest for me, the image that allows me to make sense of my world is social 
connectedness, or social circle. It is an image characterized by sharing, caring and empathy. If 
I were to represent this image in a physical form it would appear as a circle with me near its 
center. I have discovered that it is through humour, encouragement, entertainment, emancipation, 
and openness that I maintain this circle. (...) 

The following portions of the autobiographical narrative I constructed illustrate the influences 
on the development of this image in my life and the influences of this image on my teaching. 

(...) I grew up in a family that was closely connected. I was an integral part of both my 
parents’ lives. We were a family that was also actively involved in the world of entertainment, as 
my father was a professional singer and drummer. If my dad was not bringing home friends from 
the entertainment world he was bringing me autographed pictures of them. I always felt special 
when I saw one of these pictures autographed to me. (...) 

Part of the joy of these occasions was listening to my dad and mom tell their intriguing 
stories. They had a special talent for capturing their multi-aged audience. I found this to be a 
gift that I truly admired and tried to emulate on a number of occasions as a young girl (...) 

I recall my mom and dad always having a strong sense of community or social structure. 
There always seemed to be family or friends around. We were either at their place or they were 
at ours. It was this type of environment that I tried to create for myself. (...) 

My parents were understanding people and also excellent listeners. They encouraged me to be 
open with my feelings. (...) I admired the patience and concern that my parents showed me and 
I tried to offer these qualities to my friends. They would often come to me with their problems 
and I would listen and try to help them in whatever way I could. (...) 

As an adult, looking back at this important time in my life, my childhood, it has become 
evident to me that my most powerful image, social connectedness, was created by my mom and 
dad and their interaction with people. I quickly learned that through their ability to understand, 
humour and entertain others that they were able to create their circles, their social connection. 
As a young child it was this image that I began to use to make sense of my world. I would create 
my own circles and community whether it be with my dolls, my friends or my family. When I 
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think back to this time it may have even been the apartment’s community spirit or even structure 
that further enhanced this image. We were in many ways one big family. As I entered adulthood 
social connectedness became an even stronger image for me both socially and professionally. (...) 

I made my classroom an inviting, pleasant place for the students. I brought in my stuffed 
animals and explained their importance. I then encouraged the students to bring in something 
that they cherished and if they were comfortable enough, to explain why. Everyone of them took 
me up on this offer. My school day would often involve story-telling, and it usually included a 
personal story about myself. I talked about my family and friends. I now realize that I did this 
to become more connected. On most occasions I tried to make the stories funny. However, at 
times my stories revolved around the importance of caring for others, and I would ask the 
students to think about ways they could show this concern. I often explained to them that they, 
as well as I, should model, dialogue, practice and confirm what a caring community would be. 
(...) 

The one student that I still remember during my second year at Latona is Jim. It was from 
my time with Jim that I realized the power of sharing my personal life with my students, the 
power of understanding my students and taking the time to listen to them. ... I feel that Jim made 
great personal and academic gains during my year with him because I allowed him to see me 
as a real person. 

Jim was a student who, the year before I met him, caused havoc in the school ... I found 
out from the staff that Jim loved to play the drums I believed I had found the key to connect 
with this troubled boy. I had mentioned to my class within the first few weeks of school about 
my family, especially about my dad being a drummer. Well Jim’s ey es began to dance. He 
immediately wanted to know what type of drums my dad had, where he played and if I liked the 
drums. I informed him that I loved the drums but just couldn’t grasp how to play them, but 
encouraged him to show me how. I suppose I made Jim aware of the connection we had. I felt 
that if Jim had a connection with me, that if we had some sort of common interest, he would 
truly begin to leam and change some of his negative behaviour. I also realized that he could be 
a real positive force in the class or a real negative one. I did not want the latter, as it would have 
destroyed my circle, my connection with the students. (...) My ability to develop a personal bond 
with this student proved successful both personally and academically. (...) 

Leslie’s image provided an interpretative framework for her to make sense of 
experiences in her past that were confusing for her at the time they occurred. One area 
where this was significantly meaningful for her was her early years as a student. 

Silenced as a Student 



Through my image, I can now make sense of some of the struggles I encountered as a 
student. I now realize that it was as a student in elementary school that I began to have 
difficulty making the connections I needed in order to feel comfortable. I have finally been able 
to identify why I was unable to create my circle, my social connectedness in this context. A 
great deal of the difficulty I had, I now know was in part due to gender inequity in the 
classroom. I am also aware of the fact that there would be no way that I could label what 
happened to me in elementary school as gender inequity at that time. (...) I’ve learned through 
my readings and reflections that my experience in elementary school was like a lot of young 
females’ experiences. I believe I received in many ways a different education than the males in 
many of my classes. I felt that, for example, the males were often given more attention by the 
teacher than I was. (...) This inequity came as a shock to me as it severely interfered with my 
ability to make the connections I needed with my teachers and my classmates. I needed to be 
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listened to and given time to respond to the information we were learning. It seemed that many 
of my teachers had no time for my stories, had no time to validate the personal experiences I 
brought to the learning environment. However, there seemed to be time for the males in class 
to be given opportunity. (...) I’ll always remember in grade 5 when the class was having a 
discussion on sports. Of course it was the males that began the conversation but I felt I had 
something important to contribute because my brother played hockey and I watched Hockey 
Night in Canada on a regular basis. However, when I tried to voice my opinion about hockey 
I was ignored not only by the males in my class but by my teacher as well It really was too bad 
that the majority of teachers I had did not have the skills to evaluate classroom discussion and 
interaction and intervene to ensure that females could share their knowledge and experiences 
as much as the males. (...) I have also found through the years that I learn best in a 
collaborative learning environment where conversation and sharing of ideas are encouraged, 
another reflection of my image. Unfortunately this type of environment rarely existed for me. 
In many cases the classroom structure was basically designed to foster non-collaborative 
thinking. I remember trying to discuss problems or situations that came up in class with my 
peers but this was usually discouraged by my teachers. (...) Nevertheless, I recall verbalizing my 
frustration about not being able to collaboratively interact with my classmates and being 
severely reprimanded for doing so. A number of my teachers felt that it was not polite or 
"ladylike" for me to be so loud and aggressive in stating my frustrations. They had a problem 
with me being assertive and stating how I felt about the negative structure of the class. (...) As 
a result of this inequitable structure it was increasingly difficult for me to make the connections 
I needed in order to complete my circle. I realized that if I was not a valued member of the 
class it would be nearly impossible for me to create the social connectedness I needed in order 
to feel a sense of balance, a sense of community. Of course there were many other incidents 
that occurred throughout my education where I felt silenced and unable to connect with those 
around me but these were the situations that I found most memorable and that subsequently 
had a major impact on my view of education. 

Pursuing Gender Issues 

(...) Gender issues have affected me and have subsequently made me more aware of any 
inequities in the classroom but especially aware of those inequities that involve gender. Over 
the past five years I have been involved with gender issues not only on a school basis but on 
a system basis as well I have paid close attention to those women in the system who I feel 
have addressed gender issues in their particular roles within my school board. It is these 
women that I admired and have tried to connect with in a project to listen to their voice. My 
experience with the narrative process, particularly the "interview", made me see this approach 
as a menaingful way of gaining insights into how others experienced and viewed gender equity. 
So I decided to use it to connect with five women in leadership positions in education. Gender 
equity was the topic of our conversations because it was a topic that was of interest to all of 
us. (...) Through this process, I not only hoped to understand how other women viewed gender 
equity, I was also interested to see if any of their stories about gender equity would be similar 
to my experiences. (...) 

What I found interesting was that the two themes/issues that I identified as being important 
for all of the women were in fact the two that have had an impact on my life as well Firstly, 
we had all developed a commitment to supporting and enabling other women. (...) For many 
of them, this evolved as a result of their leadership positions. The other issue/theme that spoke 
to all of us was the issue of being silenced or excluded at some time in our lives. We may have 
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dealt with this silence or exclusion differently but it was an issue we had all faced. (...) 

One of the women explained that she attended a meeting where there were mostly men. 
There were about three women. The talk time was predominantly taken up by the males in the 
room. She interjected at one point in the meeting and made a point and everyone attended to 
it but no one responded or took off on her point. But very shortly after, a man made her point 
and other people heard it. The same thing happened when the other women volunteered ideas. 
She added, " That’s so frustrating. You know you start doubting yourself and eventually you do 
not say anything." Similar situations were reported by some of the other women, with similar 
reaction of questioning their "strengths and talents". (...) In telling her story, one woman 
realized that she would use humour to get the men’s attention and then say what she wanted 

t0 S °i felt that these women got where they are because, like me, they are determined and 
persistent individuals who are not easily sidetracked in meeting their goals or desires in life. 
Roadblocks, like the exclusion we experienced, may be placed in front of us but we all seem 

to have the ability to work around or through them. (...) 

I felt the narrative approach that I used was powerful in allowing me to connect with these 
women, allowing them to connect with themselves and allowing me to reconnect with myself 
by resonating in their stories. (...) For me it was narrative that enabled me to gain access to 
my personal knowledge. I guess in some ways I was hoping that the narrative would do the 
same for these women. I feel that it did considering the quality of their stones and the 
understanding they gained about themselves. Narratives enabled these women to not only 
reflect on their past experiences and make meaning of these situations but also to continue 
asking themselves questions in regards to their present behaviour in the context of gender 
equity. 



Implications Regarding Gender Issues 

Leslie now understands gender equity on a level she had not previously considered. 
The silencing she experienced and observed in others was not merely a result of cultural 
stereotyping regarding acceptable behaviour for women, but more critically, a lack of 
recognition of her way of knowing; her interpretive framework; her personal 
image/metaphor. While the former may be receiving corrective attention in today’s 
climate of political correctness, the latter is likely to continue to be problematic for 
females who themselves are unlikely to be aware of it, as was Leslie. I have heard 
teachers claim that there was no gender inequity in their classrooms. What they usually 
mean by this is inclusion based on physical presence and acknowledging that presence 
by allowing one to talk. This interpretation was also reflected in the stories of the 
women Leslie interviewed in terms of their experiences in being administrators and 
working with male counterparts. But from Leslie s story, inclusion is more than allowing 
one to physically be there and allowing one to say something. It also involves recognizing 
one from one’s way of knowing, one’s way of making sense of the world. For Leslie, not 
being able to collaborate in the classroom was exclusion. 

Gilligan (1982) and Belenky et. al., (1986) have described ways of knowing that are 
characteristic to women and Leslie’s image does reflect these characteristics. However, 
although these are useful to make us aware of alternative ways of knowing, to blindly 
apply them to all women will also lead to exclusion. What seems to be more useful is to 
sensitize teachers and school administrators to the existence of alternative ways of 
knowing that are inherently "written" into one’s life or one’s narrative. But simply telling 
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them that females should be included would not necessarily help them to understand 
how beyond the physical inclusion. Using a narrative approach to help them understand 
gender equity in terms of the interpretative framework that gives meaning to how one 
makes sense of the world could be a promising route of providing more opportunities 
for meaningful inclusion. Leslie has been sensitized to this level of inclusion by the 
narrative experience and listens to her students differently to connect with them and 
make sure they are and feel included. From her experience with the women she 
interviewed, she found that the mere narrative interview was sensitizing them to gender 
inequity they experienced and how they had accepted it by turning against themselves 
and questioning their abilities and to rethink or "restory" it in future experiences. 

Conclusion 

From Leslie’s story, a narrative process seems to be a promising route to create 
awareness and understanding of gender equity in terms of alternative ways individuals 
use to make sense of their world. Recognition of these ways is important to facilitate 
inclusion in a meaningful and productive manner in the classroom. 
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Gender Specific Vulnerability: Patterns of Responses on The Children’s Depression 
Inventory by Children with and without Learning Disabilities 

Shoshana Ross 
Nancy Heath 

Abstract 

Although a large body of literature exists looking at whether children with learning disabilities are at 
risk for depression, few studies have assessed gender differences. The purpose of the present study 
was to assess whether girls with learning disabilities (LD) were at a greater risk for self-reported 
depressive symptomatology compared to both boys with LD and compared to non-LD girls. In 
addition, the response patterns on the five factor scores from the Children's Depression Inventory 
were analyzed for a gender effect, a learning disability effect and possible interaction effects. Ninety 
four participant*; (n=23 girls with LD; n=23 boys with LD; n=25 girls without LD; n=23 boys 
without LD) were identified by the researcher as having a learning disability or not through the 
administration of the short-form of the Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children- Revised and 
achievement measures. All participants were also administered the Children's Depression Inventory. 
Results of the analyses reveal that while girls with LD had a higher mean score on the CDI than boys 
with LD, this diffe rence was not significant. In addition, girls with LD reported significantly more 
depressive symptomatology than non-LD girls. Multivariate effects were found on the factor scores 
for gender and learning disability. However, the gender effect was largely attributable to a gender by 
learning disability interaction effect for negative self-esteem. The LD effect was due to children with 
LD reporting higher levels of poor school performance relative to children without LD, regardless of 
gender. A general pattern was found in the univariate gender by learning disability interaction effects 
for girls with LD to report more negative self-esteem, more interpersonal problems and more 
negative mood than their non-LD peers, whereas boys with LD did not differ from their non-LD 
peers. This gender specific vulnerability to a learning disability is discussed. 

Introduction 

Within the last twenty years, the prevalence of depression in children has increased 
markedly (Kazdin, 1990). Prior to research findings which reported that childhood 
depression is similar to depression manifested by adults, it was believed that children were 
incapable of experiencing depression (Glaser, 1968; Rie, 1966). For example, many 
psychoanalytic theorists stipulated that since pre-adolescent children did not possess a 
sufficiently developed superego, they lacked the capacity to become depressed (Rie, 

1966). Other theorists endorsed the view that depression in children was "masked" by 
other disorders such as abdominal complaints, hyperactivity and poor school performance 
(Cytryn & McKnew, 1972; Glaser, 1968) However, as evidence accumulated, increased 
support was found favoring the theory that children and adults shared the same core 
symptoms of depression (Kazdin, 1990; Maag & Fomess, 1991). 

The American Psychiatric Association Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSM-IV, American Psychiatric Association, 1994) employs the same definition 
of depression for children over 6 that it does for adults. The criteria for a major 
depressive disorder are as follows: 

At least 5 of the following symptoms must be present during the same 2-week 
period; at least one of the symptoms is either item (1) or (2), 

(1) Depressed mood most of the day, nearly every day. Note: In children 
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and adolescents, can be irritable mood 

(2) Loss of interest or pleasure in all or almost all activities 

(3) Significant weight loss or gain or a decrease or increase in appetite. 

Note: In children consider failure to make expected weight gain 

(4) Insomnia or hypersomnia 

(5) Psychomotor agitation or retardation 

(6) Fatigue or loss of energy 

(7) Feelings of worthlessness or excessive or inappropriate guilt 

(8) Diminished ability to think or concentrate, or indecisiveness 

(9) Thoughts that he/she would be better off dead or suicidal ideation. 

While the study of childhood depression is relatively new, even more recent has 

been the examination of factor scores on the Children's Depression Inventory (CDI). 

There has been an increased recognition that childhood depression is not unidimensional 
and may be better reflected by several factors (Kovacs, 1992). In the earlier versions of 
the CDI, one global score of depression could be obtained. Currently, five factor scores: 
negative mood, interpersonal problems, ineffectiveness, anhedonia and negative self- 
esteem, can be derived from the CDI. This provides diagnostic information about the 
extent that any unitary behavior contributes to a larger set of cognitive, affective or 
behavioral problems (Kovacs, 1992). Not only are researchers and clinicians able to 
determine if certain children are depressed but they are also able to analyze which 
depressive symptoms are most pervasive. For research purposes, these five subscales 
allow researchers to investigate whether certain groups possess a distinct clustering of 
symptoms. This increased knowledge would allow for both a better understanding into 
the nature of depressive symptoms and for a more efficient system of identification for 
those children who are depressed. 

Prevalence 

As research accumulated in the field, the question arose as to the extent to which 
children experienced depression (Kazdin, 1990). Estimates of prevalence rates range 
depending on the type of inventory (self, peer, teacher or parental) employed (Kazdin, 
1990). Using a symptom oriented self-report checklist with a cutoff of 12, Kovacs (1983) 
estimates the prevelance of depression among school-aged children from a normal non- 
clinical population, to be around 12%. 

Although the prevalence of depression tends to be low in normal school-aged 
populations, an examination of prevalence rates in special education population reveals a 
much higher rate of depression, with some studies reporting rates as high as 60% in 
children referred for learning difficulties (Brumback, Jackoway, & Weinberg, 1980). 
Gender Differences 

A frequent findings in the adult literature has been that women report significantly 
higher rates of depression than men (Leon, Klerman, & Wickramaratne, 1993; Nolen- 
Hoeksema, 1994). Although, this result has been consistently found when examining adult 
populations, it is less uniform when investigating gender differences in rates of depression 
in children (Kazdin, 1990; Larson & Melon, 1992; McGee & Williams, 1988; Nolen- 
Hoeksema & Girgus, 1994; Nolen-Hoeksema, Girgus, & Seligman, 1991). Using self- 
report measures of depression, the bulk of the literature has found that among pre-pubertal 
children, boys report greater or comparable rates of depressive symptomatology than girls 
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(Kazdin, 1990; Lefkowitz & Tesiny, 1985; McGee & Williams, 1988; Nolen-Hoeksema, 
Girgus, & Seligman, 1991; Rutter, 1986). However a smaller body of research has 
reported that pre-pubertal girls exhibit a higher prevalence of depressive symptomatology 
than boys (Boggiano & Barrett, 1992; Larson & Melon, 1992). Thus, it appears that while 
pre-adolescent boys are more likely to report higher or equal levels of depressive 
symptomatology than girls, these results must be interpreted cautiously. 

Current examinations of gender differences have focused on the response patterns 
of males and females on depression inventories (Campbell, Byrne, & Baron, 1992; Nolen- 
Hoeksema & Girgus, 1994; Nolen-Hoeksema, Girgus, & Seligman, 1991). Some theorists 
have reported that when the CDI is broken down into 5 factors, clear gender differences 
emerge between those items endorsed by boys and those endorsed by girls (Campbell, 
Byrne, & Baron, 1992; Nolen-Hoeksema & Girgus, 1994; Nolen-Hoeksema, Girgus, & 
Seligman, 1991). Some of the studies have reported that boys receive higher scores on 
behavioral disturbance and anhedonia factors than girls (Nolen-Hoeksema, Girgus, & 
Seligman, 1991). Other researchers have examined whether particular items are selected 
more often by males or females. The majority of these studies have found that certain 
items are more likely to be endorsed by girls than by boys and visa versa (Campbell, 

Byrne, & Baron, 1992; Nolen-Hoeksema, Girgus, & Seligman, 1991). Typically, 
researchers have reported that males tend to endorse items which reflect traditional 
conceptions of masculinity while females are more likely to endorse items which are 
stereotypically female (Campbell, Byrne & Baron, 1992). Thus, it is possible that the 
symptoms of depression may be experienced and conceptualized differently in females and 
males. 

Learning Disabilties and Depression 

A large body of literature exists investigating the relationship between learning 
disabilties (LD) and depression. Researchers in this field have found evidence to support 
the theory that c hil dren with LD are at a greater risk for depression than their non-LD 
peers (Bender & Wall, 1994; Maag & Fomess, 1991). However, Heath (1992 a,b; 1993) 
in her review of the literature, found that children with LD are no more at risk for 
moderate levels of depression than children without LD, although she found that children 
with LD, who were depressed were more likely to experience severe levels of depressive 
symptomatology than non LD depressed children. Thus, it appears that children with LD 
may be at a greater risk for developing certain types of depressive symptomatology than 
their non LD peers. 

Although, the research conducted on LD and depression has found evidence to 
support the theory that children with LD may have a greater propensity towards severe 
levels of depression, there is an absence of literature specifically looking at whether 
children with LD possess a cluster of depressive symptoms that are unique compared to 
the depressive symptomatology exhibited by non LD children. It would therefore be useful 
for both research and practical purposes to investigate whether children with LD manifest 
the same core symptoms as children without LD and if certain symptoms are exhibited 
more frequently by children with LD. If children with LD exhibit symptoms of depression 
which are unique, intervention programs may be implemented in addition to current 
special education programs to address both the socio-emotional, as well as, cognitive 
needs of this group. 
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Depression and Girls with LD 

Although a fair body of literature exists looking at whether children with LD, as a 
group, have a greater propensity towards depression, the literature examining the 
relationship between LD and depression in girls is sparse. No study has directly measured 
depression in girls with LD. Rather, the research has focused on assessing whether 
children with LD exhibit a greater level of depressive symptomatology than their non LD 
peers and then has tested for significant gender differences (Maag & Reid, 1994; Wright- 
Strawderman, & Watson, 1992). Although, no significant differences in the prevalence of 
depression in girls with LD and boys with LD have emerged, these studies have employed 
extremely small samples of girls with LD. The lack of research examining whether girls 
with LD have a heightened risk for depression suggests the need to investigate whether 
gender differences in depression exist within the LD population. In feet, studies have 
shown that when females are diagnosed with a learning disability, they usually possess 
deficits which are more severe than their male LD counterparts (Vogel, 1990). In addition, 
girls with learning disabilities are referred less often for services and remediation than boys 
with LD (Hassat & Gurian, 1984). Given these factors, it is important to examine whether 
the propensity towards depression is heightened in girls with LD. 

Thus, the present study addresses the gap in existing knowledge by examining 
girls' with LD self-reported depressive symptomatology with reference to the recent use of 
factor scores on the CDI. The following research questions will be investigated: 

1) Do girls with LD report more depressive symptomatology than boys with LD? 

2) Do girls with LD report more depressive symptomatology than non LD girls? 

3) Are there response pattern differences due to gender on a self-report symptom 
oriented depression inventory? 

4) Are there response pattern differences due to the learning disability on a self- 
report symptom oriented depression inventory? 

5) Is there a differential effect of the learning disability on girls' versus boys' 
response pattern on a symptom oriented depression inventory? 

Methods 

Participants 

This study was part of a larger study which examined self-perceptions, 
achievement and depressive symptomatology in children with and without LD (Heath, 
1992). However, the present investigation was a post-hoc re-analysis of existing data 
using new information regarding gender differences and factor subscales on the CDI 
(Kovacs, 1992). 

A total of 178 children in a suburban school board near Metropolitan Toronto 
participated in the study. All kindergarten through grade 8 schools with programs for 
students with LD were approached. A total of five schools were invited to participate. 
Two schools agreed to take part in the study while three refused due to planned 
administrative changes. At the request of the administration, only classes that had some 
identified students with LD enrolled were employed. Seven participants were lost as a 
result of illness, moving or scheduling difficulties. All participants spoke English at home; 
were not identified as behavior disordered, emotionally disturbed or as having any 
exceptionality except for a learning disability. The socio-economic status of the sample 
was middle income and a total of 94.2% of the sample was Caucasian. All participants 
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were integrated in regular classrooms and withdrawn for remediation as needed at the 
request of the teacher, parent or students. 

Participants were identified as having a learning disability by the researcher if they 
possessed Average or Above Average intelligence, defined as an IQ estimate of 85 or 
greater. In addition, participants had to obtain a score on one or more achievement 
measures of one and a half standard deviations or more below the mean (8th%). For the 
purposes of this study, all girls with LD were employed (n— 23) and 23 out the 27 boys 
with LD were randomly selected to participate. The non LD group (NLD) was composed 
of 25 normally achieving girls and 23 normally achieving boys who were randomly 
selected from the remaining sample of 1 12. 

Measures 

Cognitive Measures 

A short version of the WISC-R consisting of Block Design and Vocabulary was 
used to obtain an estimated IQ score. This IQ estimate has been found to correlate .90 
with Full Scale IQ (Sattler, 1988) 

The Complete Wide-Range Achievement Test-Revised (WRAT-R) levels I and II 
was employed. The WRAT-R measures single word reading, spelling to dictation and 
computational arithmetic skills. 

Affective Measures 

The Children's Depression Inventory (Kovacs, 1983), a twenty-seven item 
questionnaire was used in order to obtain a measure of self-reported depressive 
symptomatology. The CDI assesses recognized symptoms of depression and may be 
broken down into five scales (negative mood, interpersonal problems, ineffectiveness, 
anhedonia and negative self-esteem). Each of the five scales provides a factor score which 
may furnish either the researcher or the clinician with diagnostic information about the 
type and nature of the symptoms experienced by the child (Kovacs, 1992). All items are 
scored with either a 0, 1 or 2 which indicates the presence or absence of that particular 
descriptor. Scores between 0 and 54 are possible, with higher scores indicating more 
reported depressive symptomatology. A number of authors have concluded that the CDI 
is the optimal self-report measure of depression for children, with good reliability and 
validity (Kazdin, 1990; Saylor et al., 1984a,b). As the setting for the study was a school a 
system, the suicide item was omitted from the inventory for ethical reasons. 

Procedure 

In two of the three participating schools all grade 5 and 8 teachers who had at least 
some of the school identified students with LD were approached by the researchers. In 
the remaining school the resource room teacher chose 3 school-identified LD grade 5 with 
matched (gender, age, race and classroom) controls and, similarly, 5 grade 8 students with 
LD with matched controls. The researcher was blind to school identification of learning 
disability. 

All potential participants were met initially by the researcher in groups or classes 
prior to parental consent letters being sent home. In this meeting, the researcher 
paraphrased the parental consent form to the student and explained the purpose of the 
research. After this meeting, parental consent forms were sent home with the students. 
78% of all students who received a parental consent form returned their form with a 
positive response. 
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Participants were seen in three sessions. In the first individual session, all 
participants were administered the WISC-R short form and the WRAT-R Reading and 
Spelling subtests. Participants who scored below 85 on the WISC-R were eliminated from 
the study. In the second session, participants completed the WRAT-R Arithmetic subtest 
in groups. Finally, in the last session, participants were group administered the CDI and 
the inventory was read aloud with students following along to ensure comprehension. 
Students were instructed that the purpose of the CDI was to assess how they had been 
feeling in the last two weeks. This was done based on research findings which suggest 
that participants respond in a biased manner when they know that they are being assessed 
for depression (Reynolds, 1986). 

Results 

Due to the exploratory nature of the study and the relatively small sample size a 
less stringent alpha=. 10 was employed to minimize a Type II error (Stevens, 

1996). 

To address research questions regarding girls with LD self-report of depresssive 
symptomatology relative to boys with LD and girls without LD the mean CDI scores of 
each group were compared. Examination of the CDI scores reveals that girls with LD had 
the highest mean CDI scores (X=14.87, SD=12.16) while girls without LD had the lowest 
mean CDI score (X=7. 16, SD=6. 16). Boys with LD had a slightly higher mean CDI score 
than boys without LD (X=10.2, SD=10.26; X= 9.8, SD=7.10), respectively. Using a One- 
Way Analysis of Variance to examine the significance of these differences it was found 
that while girls with LD did not report significantly more depressive symptomatology than 
boys with LD, they did, however, display significantly greater depressive symptomatology 
than their female non-LD counterparts (p^ .01). Although, boys with LD had a higher 
CDI score than boys without LD, this difference was not significant. In addition, girls and 
boys without LD did not differ significantly in self-reported depressive symptomatology. 

To examine the response pattern differences on the CDI due to gender, learning 
disability and the differential effect of the learning disability based on gender, a two way 
multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was performed with gender (2) and 
LD/NLD(2) as independent variables and the CDI factors (negative mood, NMD; 
interpersonal problems, IP; ineffectiveness, IV; anhedonia, AH; negative self-esteem, 
NSE) as dependent variables. A significant gender effect was found (Wilks' Lambda=.881; 
F(5,86)=2.323, p<10) as well as a LD/NLD effect (Wilk's Lambda = .896; 

F(5,86)=l .996, p<. 1 0). However, no multivariate LD/NLD by Gender interaction effect 
was found (Wilk's Lambda = .942; F(5,86)=l .050, n.s.). Thus there was a response 
pattern difference on the CDI due to gender, as well as an overall difference due to the 
lear ning disability, although no overall differential effect of the learning disability on girls' 
versus boys' response patterns were uncovered. 

Univariate examination of main gender effect on all the factors revealed that the 
only significant gender effect at the univariate level was for negative self-esteem (NSE), 
with girls reporting significantly (p<.10) higher levels of negative self-esteem than boys. 
However, this finding can only be interpreted with reference to the post-hoc finding of an 
interaction gender by LD effect for NSE. The interaction reveals that there is a differential 
effect of the learning disability on girls versus boys. Girls with LD reported significantly 
and disproportionally more negative self-esteem than girls without LD or boys with or 
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without LD. 

Follow-up of the multivariate learning disability effect uncovered two univariate 
LD effects, one for negative self-esteem (p<10), and one for ineffectiveness (p< 01). The 
negative self-esteem finding must be interpreted with reference to the interaction effect. 
The finding of a LD effect for ineffectiveness showed children with a learning disability 
(regardless of gender) reporting higher levels of ineffectiveness. 

In addition to the NSE interaction effect, further univariate gender by LD 
interaction effects were found for interpersonal problems (p<.10) and negative mood 
(p<05). On IP girls with LD reported more interpersonal problems than their non-LD 
peers, whereas boys with LD did not differ from boys without LD in reported 
interpersonal problems. The negative mood interaction effect was due to the girls with LD 
reporting more negative mood than the girls without LD, whereas no difference was found 
in boys' with and without LD reporting of negative mood. 

Discussion 

Do girls with LD report more, depressive symptomatology tha n boys with LDZ 

Although girls with LD obtained a higher mean CDI score (X=14.87) than boys 
with LD (X=10.2), this difference was not significant. This result is consistent with other 
studies investigating whether children with LD have a greater propensity towards 
depression than children without LD (Hall & Haws, 1989; Maag & Behrens, 1989, 
Stevenson & Romney, 1984; Wright-Strawderman & Watson, 1992). These studies have 
generally found no significant gender differences in self-reported depressive 
symptomatology between girls with LD and boys with LD. However, many of these 
studies employed samples which were comprised of a small proportion of females with LD 
(Maag & Behrens, 1989; Stevenson & Romney, 1984; Wright-Strawderman & Watson, 
1992). The present study which employed an equal number of boys and girls with LD 
found that, while there were no significant differences between girls' and boys' with LD 
risk for self-reported depressive symptomatology, a trend existed for girls with LD to 
report slightly more depressive symptomatology than their LD male peers. 

Do girls with LD report more degressive symptomatology than no n-LD girlsZ 

The results of the analysis of variance indicate that girls with LD reported 
significantly more depressive symptomatology than girls without LD. With respect to the 
possibility that this difference is due to the presence of a learning disability, it must be 
noted that the analysis of variance revealed that boys with LD and non-LD boys reported 
equal rates of depressive symptomatology. These findings suggest that girls who possess 
a learning disability may be at a greater risk for depressive symptomatology than girls 
without a LD, while boys who have a learning disability do not appear to be at increased 
risk for depressive symptomatology. Based on these early results it might be inferred that 
depression in LD samples may be, in part, a function of gender. This result provides 
tentative evidence for the differential effect that a learning disability has on girls versus 
boys. 

Are there response pattern differences due to gender on a self-report symptom orie nted 
depression inventory? 

The MANOVA examining the gender effect for the factor scores on the CDI was 
significant at the multivariate level, suggesting an overall response pattern difference that 
was due to gender. However, this multivariate finding may be somewhat misleading as a 
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univariate follow up reveals that the gender differences in patterns of responses is solely 
due to a difference on the negative self-esteem factor. Furthermore, this univariate finding 
is complicated by the presence of a significant gender by LD/NLD interaction effect for 
negative self-esteem. Thus, the effect of a learning disability on the reporting of negative 
self-esteem was different for girls than boys. That is, girls' self-esteem was significantly 
more negative as a function of the presence of a learning disability than was the boys' self- 
esteem. This differentially negative effect of learning disability on girls self-esteem relative 
to boys is a serious concern. Why do girls seem to suffer more from the learning disability 
than the boys? One possibility is that feelings of competency in the academic domain are 
more important for girls. In studies of importance ratings of competence there is some 
suggestion that girls rate academic competence higher than do boys (Heath, 1994). In 
fact, using a self-report measure of depression, Boggiano and Barrett (1992) found that 
children who possessed an extrinsic motivational orientation, that is, children who perform 
schoolwork for approval or who depend on reinforcement, were more depressed than 
children with an internal motivational orientation. In addition, the authors found that girls 
had higher extrinsic motivational orientation scores and were also more likely to endorse 
items tapping low self-worth than were boys. Therefore, the findings of the present 
investigation suggests that girls with LD may experience depression as a result of poor 
self-esteem that arises from possessing a learning disability. 

Are there response pattern differences due to the learning disability?, on a self-report 
symptom oriented depression inventoryZ 

The MANOVA found a learning disability multivariate effect for the factors on the 
CDI, which a univariate follow up revealed was due to a difference on negative self- 
esteem and ineffectiveness. The negative self-esteem finding can only be understood with 
reference to the interaction effect discussed above. The ineffectiveness effect is not 
suprising in light of the emphasis of this factor on school performance (Kovacs, 1992). 
Therefore, it appears that children with LD report more negative school performance than 
children without LD, regardless of gender. The importance of this finding is the 
recognition that children with LD's overall score on this type of depression inventory will 
be inflated due to their accurate reporting of poor school performance. 

Is there a di fferential effect of the learning, disability on girls ’ s versus boys [ response 
pattern on a self-report symptom oriented depression inventoryZ 

This research question was addressed with the MANOVA gender by LD/NLD 
interaction effect testing. Despite the lack of an overall interaction effect for all factors, 
specific univariate interaction effects were uncovered that are highly interesting. The 
negative trend for the specific effects of a learning disability on girls in comparison with 
boys, as evidenced by the interaction effect for negative self-esteem discussed earlier, was 
further supported. The interaction effect for interpersonal problems and negative mood 
both indicated that girls have a gender specific vulnerability to learning disabilities in the 
area of interpersonal problems and negative mood. Thus, girls with LD, relative to girls 
without LD, report more interpersonal problems and more negative mood, whereas for 
boys, the presence or absence of a learning disability did not effect their reporting of 
symptoms of interpersonal problems or negative mood. 

Conclusion 

In summary, the present study found that although no significant differences 
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emerged on the CDI between girls with LD and boys with LD, girls with LD were 
si gnifi cantly more depressed than girls without LD. Boys with LD were not more 
depressed than their non-LD male peers. Finally, the patterns of responses on the factor 
scores of the CDI elaborated on this gender specific vulnerability to the effects of a 
le a r ning disability, with girls reporting significantly more negative self-esteem, 
interpersonal problems and negative mood all as a function of the presence of a learning 
disability. 

In conclusion, if the present study's findings are replicated, there are serious 
implications for research and clinical practice in the field of learning disabilities. Special 
intervention programs need to be designed to help address the special affective needs of 
girls with LD. This will be challenging since girls tend to receive fewer referrals for 
intervention programs than boys even when their deficits are more severe (Hassat & 

Gurian, 1984; Vogel, 1990). Furthermore, future investigations must examine researcher 
identified and school identified students with LD simultaneously to compare gender effects 
in both controlled and more ecologically valid samples. 
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Hearing Diverse Voices: Subjectivity, Silence and Stereotype 
Rebecca Luce-Kapler and Ingrid Johnston 

In our research studies with secondary students— one a study of students’ 
responses to reading multicultural literature and the other working with female writers— 
we realize the need to consider multiple “feminines” while working for the common goal 
of ending the silencing and marginalizing of students. In particular as white, middle-class 
feminists, we have to question whether our perspective of women’s reality is true for all 
women. Too often, as theorists such as bell hooks (1994), Gayatri Spivak (1993) and 
Rita Felski (1989) point out, the feminist agenda has been set by white women and 
focuses exclusively on gender politics rather than including issues of race and class. 
Questioning this agenda, we believe, can take place within the scope of teaching writing 
and literature in school through the opportunities we create in our classrooms. In 
particular, we need to encourage young women to write about their individual 
experiences and to offer a broad selection of feminist and multicultural literature which 
reflects the multiplicity of identities in our classrooms. 

Drawing from the data of our two studies, we will explore the pedagogical 
implications of addressing issues of subjectivity, silence, and stereotype with a more 
inclusive feminist view. 

Subjectivity 

In Adrienne Rich’s poem, “Heroines,” she pays tribute to the work and struggle of 
women in previous generations (1981). Rich effectively describes women's relationship to 
the symbolic order which, according to Jacques Lacan, is the system one is bom into, and 
which overdetermines and positions one in the signifying chain (Grosz, 1990). A woman 
taking her place in this order is positioned as a passive object of men's desire, someone 
who is not a speaking subject . 

You belong first to your father 
if married you are legally dead 

that your husband has the right of the slaveholder to hunt down and re-possess 

you 

Your mother wore corsets to choke her spirit which if you refuse you are jeered. . 

If she speaks at all, she does not speak for herself. And what she knows or really wishes 
to reveal is kept secret. 

you have heard many sermons and have carried your own interpretations locked 
in your heart. . . 

A woman's only subjectivity, then, ambiguously signifies her position as a reflection of 
the masculine subject. To question this positioning, to speak from a female subjectivity, 
a woman finds herself outside the patriarchy. 
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When you open your mouth in public human excrement is flung at you 
you are an outlaw 

Women are either bound up in patriarchy or are banished to a place on the margins of the 
symbolic order. In both instances, they are isolated and disregarded. Speaking outside 
the sanctioning of the symbolic order, although important, does not do much more than 
create some hairline cracks in the symbolic where the semiotic might peek through 
(Kristeva, in Grosz, 150). 

yet still you speak in the shattered language of a partial vision 
registering injustice failing to make it whole 

It is easy enough to note that this poem is set, after all, in the nineteenth century 
and women’s positioning in society has changed. Now we are recognized as persons, at 
least legally, we are not considered possessions of fathers and husbands, and there are 
times when we can successfully speak out in public. But these seem like obvious 
changes, an opening of a pressure valve to let off the steam boiling through the symbolic 
order. How much room has really been made for women speaking as women? Rich 
suggests in her poem that the change has not been great enough. That too much is still the 
same. 

how can I give you all your due take courage from your courage 

honor your exact legacy as it is 

recognizing as well that it is not enough (Rich, 33-36). 

We need only listen to the news for a week to realize how minimally women have 
been "unleashed" to move within the symbolic, and evidence of misogyny is headlined 
daily. Language defines who we are and inscribes us into the patriarchy. The language 
into which we are bom already has positioned us in society. At the same time, it is 
through language that we create a world in which we live. To see women as 
automatically excluded from a language that seems repressive and male is to ignore "both 
the flexible, innovative, and creative capacities of language itself and particular instances 
of richness and complexity of women's language use. . ." (Felski, 1989, 62). 

And yet, that complexity, that desire to say what one is feeling, to describe 
oneself, is never quite achieved by language. Often this gap between what one feels and 
what one can actually express becomes evident when trying to write a poem or a journal 
entry. In a group of six adolescent girls who meet weekly to write and talk about their 
writing, Marie expresses her dissatisfaction with writing by referring to the main 
character in Alice Munro’s story “Lives of Girls and Women:” 

I was sort of envious of the girl because she just sat down and wrote 
and whenever I want to write, I can’t write it. . . 

Roberta tells the group: 

Actually when I’m just writing by myself, I will just write my thoughts out and 
then like sometimes I’ll go back and read them and think that’s stupid and I’ll 
scribble it out and rewrite it. 
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Jane expresses herself even more strongly: 

I feel tormented a lot of the time though. . . .Because I can’t say what I mean and 
I can’t get it out. And it always seems stupid to me. 

They have questions about what they believe they can and can’t say and this 
searching for words and the desire to speak the forbidden reflects the shifting (and 
fleeting) sense of identity they experience. And yet, it is through language-their speaking 
and writing of it-that identity is realized. As Bronwyn Davies points out, 

The various discourses in which one participates, or in terms of which one gains a 
voice or becomes a speaking subject, also are the means by which one is spoken 
into existence (even prior to one’s birth) as subject. (Davies, 1992, 64) 

Many contemporary young women are spoken into existence in a social 
environment where they are constituted as “Other.” For young women of colour, issues 
of race add another layer of complexity to the question of subjectivity. Toni Morrison 
elaborates: 

My project is an effort to avert the critical gaze from the racial object to the racial 
subject; from the described and imagined to the describer and imaginers; from the 
serving to the served. (1992, 45) 

She suggests that emphasis should be laid on the unique experiences, culture and 
perspectives of people of colour. This is not to suggest that curricula should be tailored 
to the particular cultural groups of young people, but rather that there should be a 
restoration of what history has ignored or overlooked. Noreen, a grade twelve student 
in a multi-ethnic high school, and a participant in our research study describes her 
experiences: 

I am Native and I have lived in Edmonton since I was two years old. I 
particularly like reading stories about lifestyles that we can relate to, stories that 
show how racist societies are. I know that’s true because I experience it 
everyday of my life. For the rest of my family it’s not so easy. They look 
more native-they are darker and they meet prejudice every day when they go 
out. People stare at them. I hear stories of how they’re treated. My mom 
comes home in a bad mood because someone wouldn’t talk to her or ignores her 
when she speaks . . . I’m trying to get back into my native culture; I’ve been 
reading about our own people. I try to give my people a good image. The 
stories that we read in class talk about people like me. 

For students like Noreen, the imaginative experience of reading stories which 
resonate with their own lives, enables them to consider questions of identity in a safe 
space. However, even students who are offered opportunities to speak and to write about 
these identities in school may choose silence rather than risking exposure. 
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Silence 



Sub rosa, a Latin term meaning "under the rose," refers to something done or said 
in strict confidence. Its roots lie in the story of Cupid who used a rose to bribe 
Harpocrates, the God of Silence, so he would not reveal the amours of Venus. Roses 
were later sculpted onto the ceilings of banquet rooms to remind guests that what was 
spoken under the influence of wine was not to be repeated (Evans, 1959). During the 
sixteenth century, roses appeared over confessionals and in the westerly rose windows of 
cathedrals, reminding the speaker and listener of secrecy. 

But how private can sub rosa really be? We are entrusting another person with 
our privileged information and even though the vow has been taken or some solemnity 
observed, what guarantee is there that at some point the other person will not let a detail 
slip or use the knowledge for personal gain? Breaking confidence is a common 
occurrence if we think of examples from our own lives and the number of stories that 
depend on it as an important plot device. Rather than an ensured confidentiality, speaking 
sub rosa may only be a means to pry loose our secrets, a false security. 

In some ways, writing in school is like revealing secrets under the rose. There are 
teachers who ask students to write about what they know, what they feel, and what they 
think Students are told that they can make the decisions for their writing: which topic 
will be chosen, what will be disclosed, which peer comments will be disregarded or 
incorporated, and which draft will be the final one handed in. Students are cautious about 
what they reveal, however, because they know that ultimately, no matter what is said, 
they do not own their texts. The audience is predetermined by class lists, the fate of the 
writing is often decided by the teacher, and their words will be weighed and evaluated by 
others. 



When the authority over the texts and over the revelation of private thoughts lies 
outside oneself, there is a strong sense of restraint in what is said and disclosed. What 
can be seen as opportunities to speak, may instead silence the speaker, and it is this 
silencing that is the other, darker side of sub rosa—ihe. rose side. 

There are many kinds of silence. Pamela Annas notes that there are “the voices 
inside you that tell you to be quiet, the voices outside you that drown you out or politely 
dismiss what you say or do not understand you, the silence inside you that avoids saying 
anything important even to yourself, internal and external forms of censorship” (1987, p. 
4). In the girls’ writing group, Marie tells us. 

Some of my poems I’m going to write about something that I feel or about this 
other person or whatever and someone’s going to read it or I’m afraid someone 
else is going to read it. That’s another reason why I don’t write. I write in my 
mind like whenever I’m walking to school or whatever. You know like when you 
dream before you go to sleep? Well, I do that constantly and I make up what I’d 
like to happen. . . .One day I dreamt I was at this fish and chips restaurant and this 
robber came in and I beat him up and you know that would never happen but I just 
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dream about that and then I fall asleep, but I would never write something like 
that. 

There is hesitation in telling her story, a fear that it won’t be accepted. Marie 
worries about the external censor and so censors herself first. It is not enough just for her 
to have the opportunity to write. Teachers need to encourage students to take risks with 
their writing, but this will happen only if students believe the classroom to be a safe place 
where all that they write need not be revealed. 

Silence also may be the norm for many students of colour and immigrant 
students in a classroom where they fear to speak or where their voices are ignored or 
misunderstood. In a dialogic classroom, such fears can be overcome, bell hooks in her 
book Teaching to Transgress reminds us that in the context of a classroom: 

A distinction must be made between a shallow emphasis on coming to voice, 
which wrongly suggests there can be some democratization of voice wherein 
everyone’s words will be given equal time and be seen as equally valuable, and 
the more complex recognition of the uniqueness of each voice and a willingness 
to create spaces in the classroom where all voices can be heard because all 
students are free to speak, knowing their presence will be recognized and valued . 

. . .Hearing each other’s voices, individual thoughts, and sometimes associating 
these voices with personal experience makes us more acutely aware of each other. 
(1994, 186) 

Coming to voice can be encouraged through teachers selecting feminist and 
multicultural literature which forms the basis of classroom discussions. Sarah, a first- 
generation Canadian, describes her own experiences in the classroom: 

My name is Sarah. I was bom in Edmonton, but my parents are from China. 
It's good to read these stories from around the world, and we get to talk 
about the stories with our teacher and with each other. Last year, people 
were too shy to bring up concerns in class, so no-one brought them up. I 
know lots of people didn't agree with what others said because of the 
way they felt about the stories and about what happened to them, but 
they stayed quiet. This year, it's more helpful to talk about the stories 
with just a few people in a small group. It gives us a chance to talk about 
us. 



Stereotype 

When students are marginalized and silenced in classrooms, they are often victims 
of stereotyping and seen as representing a particular subject position. Gayatri Spivak, 
considering her own experience, explains 

The moment I have to think of the ways in which I will speak as an Indian, 
or as a feminist, the ways in which I will speak as a woman, what I am doing 
is trying to generalize myself, make myself a representative There are 
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many subject positions which one must inhabit; one is not just one thing. 

(In During, 1993, 194-195) 

When women write about their own experiences, their work has often been 
categorized as “confessional,” as definitive of the “feminine” experience, and 
consequently of little literary value. As Mary Ann Cain points out. 

As for the writer, and most particularly the woman writer, she is even more 
vulnerable to her text of composing being appropriated, because she has 
been socialized, as women in the culture generally have been, to mistrust what 
she knows. . . . (1995, 20) 

The voices of the women from an adult female writing group reflect some of these 
insecurities, not unlike the girls heard earlier. 

Alice: So Mary has a life of her own [Alice’s story about Virgin Mary]; it's like I 
don't even control her. Her story feels like it wants to come pouring out 
and her voice is so strong. I'm sure I'll be burned. [Laughter and pause] 

I am getting a little touchy because the torchy sex scene is coming up. 

And 

there's part of me that goes "bad girl, bad, bad, bad." 

Celina: In some ways we're all sort of victims of that. That voice is in all our 
heads. That only bad girls talk about sex and good girls don't. 

Larisa: I find it really hard to write about. You know. I start and my internal 
censor is shutting me down all the time. 

Nevertheless, women continue to write, for it is through writing that the complex 
relations of our lives can be revealed. As Virginia Woolf suggests, "there is no more 
subversive act than the act of writing from a woman's experience of life using a woman's 
judgement" (In LeGuin, 1989, 177). Women find ways to articulate and come to 
understand their identity through language and writing. 

Questions of identity include considering complex interactions between class, 
culture, religion, and other ideological frameworks. As Chandra Mohanty (1984) 
reminds us, "beyond sisterhood there is still racism, colonialism and imperialism" 
(348). 

Teachers who work with young women from diverse cultural, racial and economic 
backgrounds can address issues of identity through reading and discussing multicultural 
literature in a community setting. Such opportunities, Maxine Greene (1993) suggests, 
can make us aware of "existential possibilities of multiple kinds." However, we still 
must guard against notions of fixity, of stereotypes linked to multiculturalism: 

We do not know the person in the front row of our classroom, or the one 
sharing the raft, or the one drinking next to us in the bar by her/his cultural or 
ethnic affiliation (16). 

In a dialogic classroom, the reading of multicultural texts creates opportunities 
for students to engage in dialogue, learning to be open to one another and open to the 
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world. Learning to look through multiple perspectives allows us to experience a range 
of human stories which help to build bridges. Kim, an immigrant student in high 
school describes her experiences in class: 

My name is Kim. My grandparents were from China but we lived in Vietnam 
and I moved from Vietnam 14 years ago when I was 6 years old. I couldn’t 
speak any English when I came and everything was strange here, but now I can 
understand the culture more .... I like my English class better this year. I 
love the small group discussions where we can listen to others' points of view. I 
do enjoy the stories we read— they make me think and raise ideas in my mind.. . 

. I find myself attracted to stories of clashes of cultures - 1 like that because 
there are lots of little little things besides "we just don't get along. " Every time 
we read stories like that, they open up our mind a little bit more and more. 

Ways of Knowing and Being 



Where does the singing start? 

Here, where you are, there’s room 
between your heartbeats, 
as if everything you have ever been 
begins, inside, to sing. 

(Crozier, 1995, 3) 

As women, we move through multiple positionings in every conversation, every 
word we write, every story we read. We see ourselves, Davies writes, "as continually 
constituted through multiple and contradictory discourses that one takes up as one's 
own in becoming a speaking subject” (57) . 

Homi Bhabha reminds us that what is theoretically innovative, and politically 
crucial, is the need to think beyond narratives of originary and initial subjectivities and 
to focus on those moments or processes that are produced in the "in-between" spaces of 
differences. Providing such sites of collaboration and contestation within classrooms 
allows young women to gain awareness of the complex subject positions of gender, 
race, class and culture which inhabit any claim to identity in the contemporary world. 
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“Whom do we mean by We ?” 

Norma E. Depledge 

"What should we read, how should we read it, and why ?" Those questions, 
borrowed from a paper by postcolonial critic, Francis Mulhem (250), are at the heart of the 
politics of English studies. Innocent though they may seem at first glance, they are 
questions that carry a heavy ideological load because questions of what, how, and why we 
should read are inextricably entangled with the question "Who ?” That is, implicit in 
decisions about what, how and why we should read are assumptions, attitudes and beliefs 
about the composition of we. Who are we Canadians or we British Columbians, and how 
do our notions of we inscribe curricula? 

This paper is drawn from a much longer study (Depledge, 1995) in which I 
examine the Language Arts English (Graduation) program in British Columbia. In that 
study, I look for the imaginary of the nation as it is manifest in policy, curriculum 
documents, and resources. The final segment of the study involves empirical research 
conducted in B.C. high schools. The objective of the empirical component was to observe 
how policy— and in particular, notions about “nationness” embedded in policy— are 
translated into practice. It is on the empirical component of that study that I concentrate in 
this paper. I argue, in agreement with Mulhem, that unexamined, unproblematized 
assumptions about "we" settle in advance "[ijssues of selection, procedure, and purpose" 
(250). 



My research is situated within a framework of postcolonial theory and implicated in 
fe minis t and anti-racism pedagogy. Very briefly: postcolonial critics have consistently 
connected English studies to a process of constructing the state. That is, they have argued 
that through helping to shape and disseminate a “nationalist pedagogy,” English studies 
participates in a project of nation-building. 

“Nationalist pedagogy,” as the term is used by postcolonial critic, Homi Bhabha, is 
a discourse which represents “the idea of the nation as a continuous narrative of national 
progress,” (Bhabha, 1). "Nationalist pedagogy" encompasses the metanarratives, those 
particular narrations of the nation which authorize stories that consciously or unconsciously 
work toward a single voice and, in doing so, repress knowledge of difference. 

“Nationalist pedagogy,” like any other ideological position, involves particular 
takes on race, ethnicity, gender and class. I will touch briefly on one of these components 
by way of explicating further what I mean by “nationalist pedagogy.” Multiculturalism is a 
shaping characteristic of “nationalist pedagogy” in Canada. It is a significant feature of the 
Canadian metanarrative of nation. Thus, despite the fact that "there is no national policy on 
multicultural education" (Moodley, 89), multiculturalism shapes curriculum in a variety of 
ways from province to province. As a result, one would expect to find multiculturalism/ 
plurality-as opposed to homogeneity-as a value embedded in Language Arts English 
curricula. And indeed, even a cursory glance at B.C. Language Arts English curricula and 
resources reveals that multiculturalism as a value has had an impact on policy and 
programming in British Columbia and continues, in the present, to have an even greater 
impact. However the metanarrative of multiculturalism can be, and indeed is, read in many 
(sometimes contradictory) ways. 

Roger Simon argues, for example, that multiculturalism, as a federally instituted 
policy, participates in creating ethnicity, "a procedure that 'ethnifies' by defining who and 
what is Other and how such social groupings are to be charted on a social map" (35). 



Similarly, Jon Young offers an analysis compatible with Simon’s when he says: 

Each and every form of ethnic, linguistic, religious, racial and, indeed, national 
social identity in Canada has been fabricated into a certain nationality through 
maintaining the dominance of some social identity (a certain patriarchal 
Englishness) against and under which 'hospitable shield' all others were 
subordinated (11). 

The salient feature of 'the Nation' that is revealed by the nationalist pedagogy of 
multiculturalism is, oddly, not its plurality but its 'binarity.' A notion of the 'One' (which 
is in some mysterious way not ethnic) is set against the 'Other' which embodies all 
difference from the 'One.' (See also, Gunew, 1992; Kamboureli, 1993). The effect on 
Language Arts English curricula is that, while 'ethnic' and 'minority' literatures 
occasionally make their way into the classroom, once there they often find themselves 
measured against the 'standard' of 'the Great Tradition,' reconfirming a binary logic, the 
“positive pole” of which is “a certain patriarchal Englishness.” 

In contrast to "nationalist pedagogy," the "nation as narration," a concept that 
informs Bhabha's vision of postcolonial theory (294), is an ambivalent, agonistic 
perspective. Resonating with arguments made by Benedict Anderson (1983/91), Sneja 
Gunew (1992, 1993), 19th century critic Ernest Renan (1990), among others, Bhabha 
characterizes the locality of national culture as neither unified nor unitary. Rather, the 
nation is, in his words, an "irredeemably plural modem space" (300). Moreover, Bhabha 
argues that the irredeemable plurality of the nation-space subverts nationalist pedagogy. It 
does so by exposing as illusion of the binary self/other dichotomy. 

It is with the above ideas in mind that I have attempted to understand what part, if 
any, Language Arts English plays in reproducing cultural relations of power in which a 
narrowly defined "we" is privileged and protected. I have attempted to understand who is 
at the centre, who at the periphery of the concepts of "we Canadians" or "we British 
Columbians" as these notions play themselves out in Language Arts English policy and 
program documents, curricula, resources, and classrooms in B.C. At the same time, I 
searched for evidence, both textual and material, of counter-discourses, of efforts to 
destabilize a narrow definition of "we" or narrow views of nationness. 

My study began with a historical review of curriculum and policy documents, in 
addition to an analysis of grade 1 1 and 12 curricula, and textual resources which have been 
prescribed, authorized, and recommended for use in grade 1 1 and 12 Language Arts 
English courses in B.C. over the last half century and more. I wish to underscore that what 
I found was not a unitary discourse. It was, rather, an increasingly complex and shifting 
discursive field. Its increasing complexity attests, I believe, to the subversive nature of the 
nation as narration. Over the past decade, counter-discourses have acted to destabilize 
unitary notions of “we Canadians,” even within the state institution of education. 
Nevertheless, by winter 1995, I still found a startling degree of homogenization. In 
officially authorized and recommended resources alone, the virtual absence of texts written 
by Canadians of color, by First Nations Canadians, by gay or lesbian Canadians, by non- 
British or non-American ethnic groups, as well as the dearth of writing by women, and the 
dearth of fictional characters from marginalized groups were nothing if not startling when 
the numbers were tallied. The notion of Canada as an irredeemably plural modem space 
was not, as of the winter of 1995, widely reflected in the official Ministry of Education 
documents 1 or in implemented curricula in the classrooms I studied. 

My research was conducted with teachers and students in a total of seven schools in 
three districts. Data was gathered from one hundred and three student questionnaires, and 
twenty-four audio-taped interviews, thirteen of which involved students and eleven, 
teachers. Based on that data, I examined the extent to which the values, attitudes, beliefs 
and assumptions embedded in policy and curriculum documents and officially approved 
resources were further qualified when they enter English classrooms, where teachers and 
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students conform to, expand upon, or resist the ideology of English studies as it is 
officially envisioned. 

I expected the increasingly plural and often contradictory notions of nation and 
subjectivity which exist in official documents to be multiplied when curriculum policy is 
translated into practice. That anticipation was to some degree borne out by my findings 
although, once again, I discovered more homogeneity than I expected. In part, that 
homogeneity reflected "common sense" 2 notions which see "the Great Tradition"^ not as a 
construct based on particular and interested values, but as a self-evident continuity— a 
disinterested compilation of those works which are inherently great and which express 
"universal values" that purportedly transcend the particular. That view was summed up by 
a teacher I will call Richard, a senior teacher and department head. Richard stated that: 

[t]he sensibilities that are enunciated in the finest literatures.. .are ones which 
transcend sexual bias and are about universal suffrage, are about dignity for 
everybody.... [T]he hteratures... which have withstood the test of time almost 
universally seem to be ones which are not gender biased one way or the other. 

Such a vision of "fine literature" tends to en/gender courses which conform to traditional 
notions of English studies, in which "a certain patriarchal Englishness" as a value is 
unproblematized and, as a result, remains undisturbed. 

A second assumption that led to support for the continued "Englishness" of English 
courses is one that is closely related to the first. It is expressed in terms of "common 
sense" notions about affirmative action. This assumption maintains that a selection process 
which privileges race, ethnicity, gender or class is ideologically driven, while one which 
privileges a category unproblematically understood as excellence (or literary merit) is not. 
Such an analysis assumes that excellence is a measure which is exclusive of factors other 
than some inherent superiority of a work, and that works which are meritorious transcend 
the self-interest of particular groups. According to this reasoning, to privilege gender, 
race, ethnicity or class would be to use ideologically charged, rather than ideologically 
innocent, criteria in the selection process. By extension, such a practice would undermine 
the aesthetic value of the canon by infiltrating it with inferior work. Good work would, 
according to this logic, automatically make its way into the canon, needing no advocate but 
its own excellence. 

Not everyone who participated in the study concurred with views which 
characterize the canon as disinterested or self-evident. What was most striking about my 
findings, however, was that it was usually, though not exclusively, "border crossers"^ 
who were conscious of, vocal about, and in some cases actively engaged in confronting the 
cultural politics of English studies. 

Elaine, an experienced, senior teacher, whom I identified as a border crosser on the 
basis of gender, teaches English 12 and English Literature 12. Feedback from Elaine’s 
students, as well as comments by Elaine herself, indicate that she engages the politics of 
English studies by including in her curricula a wider range of voices than students noted in 
most other courses. Her rationale is as follows: "I think that English is very much too 
heavily geared toward the study of British literature. I think that it has led to some rather 
unhealthy attitudes among students, especially the Shakespeare cultism that exists among 
our intellectual elite in this country." 

Elaine expressed concern that those hteratures which are not part of that mainstream 
do not necessarily have any representation in core courses. While she pointed out that her 
school offers a course called “Native Studies,” in which students might see works by 
Native writers, she stated that the course is taken “almost exclusively [by] Native 
students.” In contrast, she observed that in required courses, such as English or 
Communications, “as far as our course material [by native writers or about native 
experiences], it’s pretty thin so far.” 

The existence of courses like the Native studies course mentioned by Elaine reveals 
that the homogenized notion of “we” that has shaped English curricula in B.C. is under 
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pressure to change. However, it is my concern that compartmentalization of counter- 
discourses helps to sustain an epistemology which adheres to a centre versus margin 
model. Certain knowledges are characterized as curiosities or as special interest group 
knowledges which are, by implication, not important or true or disinterested or universal 
enough to be included in standard courses. The danger is that such courses prop up the 
notion that some knowledges are ideologically situated while others are not. They may 
actually protect the homogeneity of mainstream courses by appearing to redress their 
exclusions. 

The following is a case in point. Ted, another department head who teaches both 
English 12 and English Literature 12, defended the traditional bias of English Literature 
12, stating: 

I know it's white, Anglo-Saxon, male-dominated literature, but that's what it is. I 
mean, you can't rewrite history. ...If they [the Ministry of Education] want to make 
a world literature course then that's something entirely different. I don't see that 
there needs to be an apology for the content of a course.^ 

On the other hand, Ted is vocal about the exclusions and distortions of what he describes 
as “white, Anglo-Saxon, male-dominated literature.” For example, he criticizes the 
"secondary or tertiary role[s]" that female characters in stories and novels taught in English 
classes in his school tend to fill. But his description of "the way we sort of address that 
issue" conceals his refusal to take his own criticism seriously. The solution adopted at his 
school has been the development of an option as one component of the English 1 1 course. 
That option is called "Women in Literature." Ted states that the teacher who offers that 
section "will attract one class." The course "takes a little sprinkling [of women's writing] 
from different ages— [some] highlights.. ..It does make the point." Ted went on to say that 
the class may include "a couple, two or three [boys], but mostly girls." The fact that Ted 
sees this solution as a solution makes it possible for him, as department head, not to 
consider alternatives which might be far more radically destabilizing to the “white, Anglo- 
Saxon, male-dominated” curriculum. His solution, in fact, leaves the homogenized “we” at 
the centre of curriculum, unchallenged. 

The comments of Bill, a Communications teacher, captured the contradictions 
inherent in the competition between the “we” of the canon and the Canadian metanarrative 
of multiculturalism. Bill complained that 

Canada's supposed to be a multicultural country.. .but in all the subjects, all we do 
is teach about European inventors, European scientists.. ..Social studies teachers 
don't know of, for example, Cheng Ho, the C hi nese explorer that did virtually the 
same thing as Vasco da Gama— before him!... Never heard of him throughout my 
whole school career. 

But despite that criticism, Bill argued that "English is a little bit of a special case." He said 
"the language did come from England, [so] it's unavoidable, it's inevitable that the majority 
of good literature is written by people from England. That can't be helped and that's 
reality." He went on to say that "work that's not good shouldn't be legislated just because 
it's written by a Native Canadian." He said, ”[i]f it's something that's good and of good 
quality, let's get it; but let's not get it just because it happens to be written by an Innuit.... 
[W]e're teaching English.. .so it has to be articulate." 

The exclusivity of the “we” that I’ve been describing is glimpsed in the words of a 
teacher I’ll call Jeff. Jeff argued that Canada is, "in some people's point of view, an 
English culture....” He worried that, "[there is] the whole issue around who really is an 
expert in African literature etcetera... [and] the whole argument around erosion of what has 
been.. .our culture and constantly giving away, and at what point does that end?" 

Similarly, Richard expressed a defensiveness about the possibility of changes that 
would lead to a multicultural curriculum on the grounds that "the reality of Western 
Canadian experience is not a multicultural experience." After all, he said, he had "never, 
ever [been] in a position to speak French with anybody." Oddly, French seems to equal 
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multicultural in Richard’s analysis, but regardless of its centrality to the multicultural 
experience, it is still situated outside of the centre which is exclusively English. 

Arguments such as those put forward by Ted, Jeff and Richard privilege a view of 
"our culture" and "our literary history," which seems to be based in large measure on a 
homogenized and exclusive view of an "us" which is at the centre and a variety of marginal 
groups who are not quite “us” on the margins. Concerns expressed by Jeff about the 
"erosion of.. .our culture and constantly giving away" imply a felt experience that "our" 
culture is threatened. An us/them dichotomy is an element of this picture of the nation. 

I turn now to the students who participated in the study to compare picture of 
nation they see reflected in Language Arts English courses with that of their teachers. One 
of the questionnaire queries asked, "Do you see your own cultural heritage reflected in 
Communications or English or English Literature courses?" That question prompted many 
responses which sounded something like these: 

I am a white Canadian so I see a lot of my heritage. 

My cultural heritage is British so in the English Literature classes I do see it 
reflected since they are about England's people, places and events. 

However, many responses sounded like these: 

I'm still waiting to read of English-East-Indian, Chinese, Native Canadians' 

work. 

Being a Chinese-Canadian, I see very little of my culture in the English 
courses. 

I never and probably will never see any of my Hebrew or Morocco in this 
country. 

Being Dutch-Canadian, the only course I remember taking with the slightest 
reflection of my heritage is Western Civilization. 

I am half Indian and some English teachers make racist comments. 

Chinese Filipino... I don't think so. 

Eastern European (Slovakian). No, I don't see it reflected. 

Not really. I'm East Indian in origin. 

I come from Taiwan, and I don't see any reflected. 

Questions about the presence of French-Canadian or Quebecois literature elicited an 
almost unanimous "I can't remember any," or "Not at all," from students and teachers 
alike. 

The effect of the exclusions is a phantasmatic legacy 6 for both teachers and 
students. While students repeatedly offered the standard description of Canada as "a very 
mixed society," "a multicultural country," "a land of many cultures," "a diversity of 
people," "a great mosaic.. .of different races and cultures," they also repeatedly said such 
things as "the literature that is on the course [English Literature 12], does a fairly good job 
of describing Canada's literary history." Such statements suggest that at least some 
students see no contradiction between the views that, on the one hand, Canada's population 
is diverse, and on the other, the literary history of that population is monolithic. 

On the question of gender bias, one again sees some curious contradictions. Young 
women were very vocal about gender bias. Three examples follow. In response to a 
question about what literature they would choose if they had the power to do the choosing, 
young women wrote: 

I would appreciate that many more woman poets and authors were 
included in our material. It's time to update! 

More female authors, contemporary female authors. I assume that women 
do play some part in a Canadian identity. 

Another young woman, Leah, complained "there's one woman in the entire English 
lit. textbook." 7 

In contrast, male students whom I interviewed did not see a gender bias in courses. 
For example, a male student who was in the same class as Leah and, therefore, studying 
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the same material, stated that "this year we've read a pretty good blend... I don't think 
there's a bias" (Paul). 

A parallel contradiction can be seen around race and ethnicity. Inder, an English 
12 student who is a Canadian of color, was much more vocal about the need to change 
curricula by opening up a space for a wider variety of voices to be heard. He talked 
extensively about questions of voice and silencing. "I think we must bring in other poets, 
other people that will bring kind of like a comparison," he said, "film sure in some of the 
Native poetry and Native novels you'll find evidence of oppression, and.. .in the African- 
American... you know it's everywhere, and.. .we only discuss the European aspect of it." 

In contrast, Paul argued against change in curricula because "if they tried so hard to 
have one of every culture in the course, like a Hindi Canadian and a... it could get really 
diverse and you might be compromising the literature.. .you'd be choosing things on the 
basis of ethnicity and not on the basis of their literary merit." While Paul identified himself 
as half English, half Russian Jewish, he stressed that half of his cultural identity is strongly 
represented. Moreover, as a gifted student, he is among the elite of the student population, 
and therefore, it can be assumed, he is very well served in many ways. While he is 
articulate and perceptive in his criticism, as an individual who is not directly excluded, he is 
prepared to defend the status quo. 

Communications students expressed their exclusiomin class terms more frequently 
than they expressed it in terms of ethnicity or race. Mamie, the only Communications 
student who was willing to be interviewed, echoed Bourdieu's analyses of cultural capital 
and cultural habitus and the costs to the child who comes to school with the wrong 
version. 8 “I didn’t fit,” she said. “I don’t know why.” She characterized the not fitting in 
terms of being unable to grasp the material in courses. “I really had problems,” she said. 

“I mean I was getting Ds and Es and failing.” Mamie had to seek solutions outside of the 
classroom where she found places that she fit. 

The dissatisfactions of other Communications students also seemed to express 
disjunctions between their cultural values and those of the classroom: "I would prefer 
some topics of relevant issues, such as teenage pregnancy, relationship relating to teens 
with each other, family, authority figures. Aids, etc," a Communications 12 student wrote. 
A Communications 1 1 student wrote, "I like Stephen King books and don't like reading 
other stuff that sucks." The “we” that shapes curricula does not reflect these students. For 
Mamie, the effect was discouragement. Like other Communications students she described 
to me, what her discouragement caused her to reject, for a number of years, was herself. 

I would like to close by relating an anecdote--an experience and discussion I had 
with a woman I will call Mary. Mary is director of a Native Education centre on Vancouver 
Island. She is a white woman, married to a Native Canadian man. She has lived in a 
Native community for twenty-six years, has children and grandchildren. Mary is a “border 
crosser.“ 

I spent a day at the Education centre in Mary's office, the door of which opened 
onto the kindergarten where Mary's daughter, a young woman in her early twenties, taught 
seven children. The door of the office was open during most of my visit, providing me 
with the opportunity to observe and eaves-drop. At one point, the young woman, I will 
call her Ruth, was talking to the children about different ways that animals move. She 
pointed to a picture of a frog and asked, "What do frogs do?" From my vantage point, I 
was unable to see the students, but I could clearly hear what went on in the room. The 
children made no audible response. Ruth then said that frogs hop and asked the children if 
any of them would like to hop like a frog. Since I have occasionally observed white, 
middle-class kindergartens, my eyebrows shot up at the prospect of the bedlam I feared 
was immanent. But none ensued. Ruth asked, "Should I hop like a frog?" Apparendy the 
children indicated that she should, because she did. After that, she said, "Maybe some of 
you will want to try hopping like a frog when we go outside to play or after school." 

I talked to Mary about that incident. She said, "As a white person, everything you 
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do is foreign to these children— the way you move your mouth so fast when you speak, the 
way you stand, the way you instruct as opposed to demonstrate, the way you push 
yourself forward. The Indian way," she said, "is that until you are absolutely confident 
that you can do it right, you do not cut into a fish. The white person's way is: if at first 
you don't succeed, try, try again. These two ways of being are in direct opposition to each 
other." 

Mary described years of watching little kids, bright eyed and eager, ready to begin 
school, and a few years later-little people with heads hung low, bereft of confidence. She 
said, "we decided we had to do something. We had to give them some of the survival tools 
they need to cope in a white school system." Ruth is trying to teach the children in her 
kindergarten to push themselves forward, because not to do so is often interpreted in white 
schools as failure-failure to comprehend, failure of initiative, failure of intellect, failure to 
try, just plain failure. Mary sees some success in the kinds of initiative she and her 
daughter and others are taking at the Education centre. The initiatives are having a positive 
impact-but that does not make this an entirely happy story. 

Mary related another incident to me about a Native girl whom I will call Loretta. 
Loretta entered an essay in a competition sponsored by a number of different bands. The 
prize was a trip to Disneyland. Needless to say, there was a sea of entries. The 
competition was judged by elders and chiefs. 

It is significant that the competition was judged by elders and chiefs. A poster 
tacked to the wall in the Education centre reads: In the knowledge of my People, the Elders 
and the children are as one in the Circle of Life. The Elders are the holders of knowledge, 
the Teachers of our culture, songs, heritage and survival. The children, our future, 
represent the carriers of this knowledge that never grows old. (Tradition and Education) 

The elders and chiefs— "the holders of knowledge, the Teachers of [her] culture"— 
selected Loretta's entry as the winner. As Mary put it, the most respected adults among 
Loretta's own people declared that Loretta was a fine, even a gifted writer. According to 
their judgment, she expressed herself in ways that were powerful and effective. But 
unfortunately, this is not an entirely happy story either. Loretta goes to the local white high 
school. In English, she gets Cs and Ds. "She may have been recognized by her own 
people as a writer," said Mary, "but at the school, she's dog do-do." What the school 
system’s evaluation of Loretta's ability implies about the ability of her elders to judge is 
certainly not lost on Mary. I doubt that it is lost on Loretta either. 

The elders of the band, faced with the reality of the terrible costs to their children of 
entering a white school system without a white, middle-class cultural habitus, have 
developed strategies to inculcate in their children that cultural habitus. But they, and 
Loretta, the children in the kindergarten, Mary and her daughter Ruth, all are caught in a 
trap. If a white, middle-class cultural habitus were to be merely one among many that the 
children in Ruth's kindergarten class, and Loretta, and indeed all British Columbian 
children would be introduced to in schools, the experience of learning about it would surely 
be an educationally enhancing one. But since it will be the norm against which other 
cultural habitus and values, including their own, are measured— and invariably found 
wanting— I am convinced that Loretta, the children in the kindergarten and a lot of other 
Canadian children are still in for a rough ride. 

I return to the place where I began, to Francis Mulhem's question, "What should 
we read, how should we read it, and why?" I remain convinced that unexamined, 
unproblematized assumptions about the "we" settle in advance "[i]ssues of selection, 
procedure, and purpose" (Mulhem, 250). I find heartening the fact that official documents 
record a variety of sometimes contradictory notions of nation, among them a commitment 
to a more plural vision of nationness. Yet I am persuaded that a narrowly defined "we" 
continues to enjoy considerable privilege and protection in Language Arts English courses. 

Where Language Arts English fails to interrogate its own cultural politics, it 
participates in a process that buttresses the power of a dominant centre. It does so by 
adding the force of its own authority to those power relations that naturalize the right of 
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